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THE SOCIETY 


OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


AND EXEGESIS 


TRANSACTIONS 


AND MEMORABILIA 
OF THE 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
UNION 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 1930 


HISTORICAL NOTE? 


HE Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was founded 

in 1880. On January 3 a group of scholars met by previous 
agreement in the study of Professor Philip Schaff, 42 Bible House, 
NewYork. It consisted of Professor C. A. Briggs, Professor F. 
Gardiner, Professor B. R. Goodwin, Dr. J. I. Mombert, Profes- 
sor Philip Schaff, Professor Charles Short, Professor James Strong 
and Dr. E. A. Washburn. They decided that steps be taken to 
form a Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for the purpose 
of promoting a thorough study of the Scriptures by the reading 
and discussion of original papers. It was further resolved that 
this Society should consist of those present and, in addition, Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbot, Professor Thomas Chase, Professor T. I. Co- 
nant, Professor E. Day, Dr. E. Harwood, Professor C. M. Mead, 
Professor A. Oliver, Professor George Prentice, and Professor 
P. H. Steenstra, together with such other persons as would be 
invited by a committee appointed for that purpose. The first 
meeting of the Society was held on Friday, June 4th, in the study 
of Dr. E. A. Washburn, 103 East 23rd Street, New York. Of the 
thirty-five members reported by the committee, twenty were pre- 
sent, among them President S.C. Bartlett, Professor Willis J. 
Beecher, Professor Francis Brown, President W.C. Cattell, Chan- 
cellor HowardCrosby,Professor (later President) TimothyDwight, 
Professor Selah Merrill, Professor J. H. Thayer, Professor C. H. 
Toy, and Dr. W. H. Ward. A constitution and by-laws were ad- 
opted, and officers elected. Professor Goodwin became the first 


1 Taken from the Program of the Anniversary Dinner. 
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president. The proceedings and abstracts of the papers presented 
were printed and distributed among the members at once in 1880. 
The first volume of the JOURNAL appeared in 1882, containing 
the minutes and papers of the year 1881. The Society met semi- 
annually. At its ninth meeting in June, 1884, the constitution was 
revised by inserting a paragraph stating that “the object of the 
Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the Scriptures by 
presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on Biblical 
topics.” This has been its work during the last fifty years. The 
founders of the Society have all passed away. The oldest active 
member is Professor David G. Lyon, elected in 1882. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
1930 


President, Dean WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 
Vice-President, Professor BURTON S. EASTON 
Secretary, Professor HENRY J. CADBURY 
Treasurer, Professor HAROLD H. TRYON 
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Associates in Council 
Professor HENRY C. ALLEMAN 
Professor MOSES BAILEY 
Professor HENRY S. GEHMAN 
Mrs. MARY E. LYMAN 
Professor DONALD W. RIDDLE 


* 


Editors of the Journal of Biblical Literature 
Professor BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Professor FRANK C. PORTER 
Professor CARL H. KRAELING 


* 
Representative on the Board of Trustees of the American 


Schools of Oriental Research 
President WARREN J. MOULTON 


* 
Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies 


Professor WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT 
Professor HENRY J. CADBURY 


PROGRAM OF THE MEETING, 


DECEMBER 2gth AND 30th, 1930 


Monday, December 29th, 10.30 A.M. 
Business 
Ceramics and History in Palestine (Presidential Address) 
W. F. Badé (Pacific School of Religion) 
Light from Archaeology on the Religion of Canaan 
E. A. Leslie (Boston University School of Theology) 
The Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs: a Judeo-Arabic Re- 
cension J. J. Obermann (Jewish Institute of Religion) 
The Ascension Faith of Peter 
S. J. Case (University of Chicago) 


2.00 P.M. 


Precursors of Biblical Criticism 
F. G. Bratton (University of Rochester) 
Redating of Lamentations George Dahl (Yale University) 
The Logic of the Theory of Translation Greek 
D. W. Riddle (University of Chicago) 
The Year Eponymate in the Hebrew Monarchy 
J. A. Montgomery (University of Pennsylvania) 
Some Cultural Principles in Hebrew Civilisation: An Analysis 
Margaret B. Crook (Smith College) 
The Contribution of Adolf von Harnack to Theological and Bi- 
blical Learning G. S. Duncan (American University) 
The Humanitarian Implications of the Wisdom Literature 
J. D. McCormick (Kimball School of Theology) 
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Some Aspects of the Religion of the Book of Proverbs 
Fleming James (Berkeley Divinity Schoo/) 
The First Evangelic Tradition 
B. S. Easton (General Theological Seminary) 
Borrowed Biblical Biographies Simon Cohen (New York City) 
The Agreement of John with the Synoptists as to the Date of 
the Crucifixion (15 Nisan) C. C. Torrey (Yale University) 
An Ancient Latin Bible (1587 A.D.) that Found Its Way Into 
the Corn Belt (by title) 
W.N. Stearns (I//inois Woman’ s College) 
Divine Epithets and Attributes in Hellenistic Jewish Literature 
(by title) Ralph Marcus (Jewish Institute of Religion) 


6.30 P.M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY 


* 


Tuesday, December 30th, 9.30 A.M. 


PALESTINIAN JUDAISM IN THE FIRST CENTURY: 
A SYMPOSIUM 
The Main Stream and Undercurrents 
Louis Ginzberg (Jewish Theological Seminary) 
N. T. Evidence of Various Types and Tendencies 
F. C. Porter (Yale University) 
The above brief papers will be followed by an extensive oppor- 
tunity for open discussion 
The Nature of Jewish Eschatology 
A. N. Wilder (Hamilton College) 
The World-view of Jesus and the First Century Jewish World- 
view E. W. K. Mould (Elmira College) 
The Growth of Mishnaic Legislation Critically Considered 
I. J. Peritz (Syracuse University) 
The Origin and Development of the Figure of Hermes Trisme- 
gistos W. J. Wilson (Library of Congress) 
Business 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 


2.00 P. M. 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Supplement at the End of 3 Kings 2 
J. A. Montgomery (University of Pennsylvania) 
The Hebrew Word nuah 
G. R. Berry (Colgate- Rochester Divinity School) 
The Word ’ah (brother) in the O.T. B.A.Elzas (NewYork City) 
The Seal of Eliakim and the Latest Pre-Exilic History of Judah 
W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) 
The Ancient Significance of sisith F. J. Stephens (Yale University) 
The Key Chapter in the Book of Job 
Kemper Fullerton (Oberlin School of Theology) 
Rabbinic Exegesis in the Vulgate 
C. H. Gordon (University of Pennsylvania) 
The Present Status of the Sabbath Question 
E. G. Kraeling (Union Theological Seminary) 
The Missionary Idea in the O.T. 
J. A. Bewer (Union Theological Seminary) 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Some Problems in Acts 
F. J. F. Jackson (Union Theological Seminary) 
Some Recent Interpretations of 2 Cor. 5:—10 
F, V. Filson (Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago) 
Literary Form in the Fourth Gospel 
J. Muilenburg (M+. Holyoke College) 
The Literary Structure of Paul’s Hymn to Love (by title) 
N. W. Lund (North Park College) 
Erastus of Corinth H. J. Cadbury (Bryn Mawr College) 
The Basis of the Resurrection Faith 
S. V. McCasland (Goucher College) 
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The Landevennec (Harkness) Gospels in the New York Public 
Library C. H. Kraeling (Yale University) 
*A Paleologan Family of N.T. Manuscripts 


H. R. Willoughby (University of Chicago) 
The Motivation of John 2115s—2s (by title) 


B. W. Bacon (Yale University) 


8.00 P.M. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research 


W. J. Moulton (Bangor Theological Seminary) 
*Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930 


W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) 
*The 1930 Work at Ain Shems 


Elihu Grant (Haverford College) 


*The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions of Serabit-el-Khadim 
R. Butin (Catholic University) 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon 
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CELEBRATION 
OF THE ANNIVERSARY 


Monday Evening 


in the 


Refectory of the Union Theological Seminary 


DINNER 
at half-past six o’clock 


AFTER DINNER 


President WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE in the Chair 


A. GREETINGS FROM HONORARY AND 
RETIRED MEMBERS 


Professor A. BERTHOLET, Berlin, Germany 

Professor K. BUDDE, Marburg, Germany 

Professor GUSTAV DALMAN, Greifswald, Germany 
Professor ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ, Halle, Germany 
Professor GEORGE F, MOORE, Cambridge, Mass. 
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B. GREETINGS FROM FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


The Greetings of the Deutsche Alttestamentlerschaft 


ER Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis schickt die 

deutsche Alttestamentlerschaft an ihrem Ehrentag die herz- 
lichsten Gliickwiinsche zu. Die Society blickt auf eine bedeut- 
same und gesegnete Wirksamkeit zuriick; sie hat sich in ihrem 
fiinfzigjahrigen Bestehen eine hochangesehene Stellung in der 
Wissenschaft ihres Landes und der gesamten theologischen Welt 
erworben. Insbesondere gehGrt die Zeitschrift der Society, das 
Journal of Biblical Literature, zu den wichtigsten Instrumenten 
der biblischen Forschung, und jeder von uns hat viel Anregung 
und Férderung durch sie erhalten. 

Wir deutschen Alttestamentler sind gliicklich tiber die engen 
Beziehungen pers6nlicher und wissenschaftlicher Art, die die 
nordamerikanischen Kollegen und uns verbinden. Wir freuen 
uns des gegenseitigen reichen Austausches, der zwischen uns 
durch literarischen und miindlichen Verkehr seit vielen Jahren 
besteht. Wir schitzen an der biblischen Forschung der nord- 
amerikanischen Kollegen die philologische Griindlichkeit, die 
umfassende Beherrschung des biblischen Stoffs, die nicht selten 
bahnbrechende Kiihnheit, die unsere so oft verhandelten Pro- 
bleme in neue Beleuchtung riickt. Wir haben den Eindruck, daB 
amerikanische und deutsche Arbeitsweise, jede fiir sich eigen- 
artig, sich aufs beste erginzt und daB beide im Zentralen einig 
sind. 

Es ist uns ein Verzicht, daB wir keinen Vertreter abschicken 
k6nnen, der unsere Gliickwiinsche und warmen Freundschafts- 
gefiihle miindlich zum Ausdruck bringen wiirde. Wir hoffen, daB 
es im nachsten Jahr einem der Unsrigen méglich sein wird, eine 
langere Reise nach Nordamerika zu machen und dabei die per- 
sénlichen und wissenschaftlichen Beziehungen zu bekraftigen 
und zu vertiefen. 

Vor allem wiinschen wir, da die Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis einen erhebenden Festtag erlebe, daB sie noch viele 
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solche Jubilien feiern diirfe, daB sie ihren angesehenen Namen 
innerhalb der theologischen Wissenschaft stets behalte und ver- 
mehre, da es ihr nie an einem tiichtigen Nachwuchs in der 
amerikanischen Gelehrtenwelt fehle und da8 all ihr Wirken und 
Planen zur Ehre Gottes und seines Reiches dienen mége. 


Im Namen und Auftrag der deutschen Alttestamentler 
griBt 
Professor D. PAUL VOLZ 


4. Dezember 1930 Tubingen 


The Greetings of the Deutsche Neutestamentler-Tagung 


IE deutsche Neutestamentler-Tagung spricht der Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis anlasslich der Halbjahrhun- 
dert-Feier ihres Bestehens mit dem Dank fiir die freundliche Ein- 
ladung herzliche Gliickwiinsche aus. 

Es ist wichtig, daB in jedem Lande sich die auf dem gleichen 
Forschungsgebiet Tatigen zu gemeinsamer Arbeit zusammen- 
schlieBen. Es ist noch wichtiger, daB sich diese Vereinigungen 
iiber alle Grenzen hinaus die Hand reichen. Es ist das Wichtigste, 
daB alle zu dem einen groBen Ziele zusammen wirken, die Wahr- 
heit zu erkennen zur Ehre Gottes. 

Jedem Volk sind besondere Krafte und Aufgaben zugewiesen, 
sie miissen einander erganzen. Auch hier gilt, was der Apostel 
sagt: ,,Es sind mancherlei Gaben, aber es ist ein Geist, es sind 
mancherlei Amter, aber es ist ein Herr, es sind mancherlei Krafte, 
aber es ist ein Gott, der da wirket alles in allem.“ 

Die Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis hat das beson- 
dere Verdienst, frei von dem Streit der theologischen Schulen 
ein geschichtliches Verstandnis der Heiligen Schrift gepflegt und 
ausgebreitet zu haben. Sie hat das Verdienst, durch ihre knappen, 
aus den Vortragen bei den Jahresversammlungen hervorgegange- 
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nen Aufsatze eine Fille wichtiger Einzelfragen aufgerollt und 
immer wieder unter neue Beleuchtung gestellt zu haben. Sie hat 
das Verdienst, durch ihre Ausgrabungen unsere Kenntnis nicht 
nur der Vorgeschichte des Heiligen Landes, sondern auch von 
dessen Gestaltung zur Zeit Jesu und seiner Jiinger gefordert zu 
haben. Wir danken ihr in Sonderheit, da sie auch deutsche Ge- 
lehrte zur Mitarbeit herangezogen und dabei in ihren Veréffent- 
lichungen auch der deutschen Sprache Raum gegeben hat. Wir 
hoffen auf weitere nutzbringende Zusammenarbeit und wiinschen 
der Jubilarin, daB sie auch im kommenden Halbjahrhundert fiih- 
rend auf dem Gebiete unserer Wissenschaft sein und bleiben 
mége. Wir griiBen die Festversammlung und alle, denen es um 
die Erforschung des Neuen Testaments heiliger Ernst ist. 


Im Namen der deutschen Neutestamentler-Vereinigung 


Der Vorsitzende 
D. ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ 


Professor fiir Neues Testament 
an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg 


C. GREETINGS FROM AMERICAN SOCIETIES 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


Professor JULIUS A. BEWER 
The Union Theological Seminary 


Professor E. G. H. KRAELING 
Vice-President of the American Oriental Society 


Professor MOSES HADAS 
The Archaeological Institute of America 


Mr. MORTIMER GRAVES 
Assistant Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies 
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Professor GEORGE A. BARTON 

Secretary of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
Professor J. M. P. SMITH 

Editor of the American Journal of Semitic Languages 


D. REMINISCENCES 


Professor D. G. LYON 
Harvard University 

Professor CYRUS ADLER 
Dropsie College 

Professor C. C. TORREY 
Yale University 

Professor G. A. BARTON 
University of Pennsylvania 

Professor H. J. CADBURY 
Bryn Mawr College 


E. MEMOIR ON THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
1880—1930 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


T the suggestion of Professor F. Gardiner eight gentlemen 

et, January 3rd, 1880, in the study of Professor Philip 
Schaff, 42 Bible House, New York, and resolved “that steps be 
taken to form a Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 
the purpose of promoting a thorough study of the Scriptures by 
the reading and discussion of original papers.” The first meeting 
of the Society was held on Friday, June 4th, 1880, in New York. 
Of the thirty-five members reported by the committee in charge, 
twenty were present. A Constitution and By-laws were adopted. 
Curiously enough, no mention was made of the purpose of the 
Society, but it was to meet at least twice a year, and the reason 
for coming together was well understood. Not until the ninth 
meeting, in June, 1884, was the Constitution amended by insert- 
ing a paragraph, stating that “the object of the Society shall be 
to stimulate the critical study of the Scriptures by presenting, 
discussing, and publishing original papers on Biblical topics.” 
While there was no reference to publication in the original con- 
stitution, abstracts of the papers presented appeared in the printed 
reports of the proceedings, distributed among the members al- 
ready in 1880. Copies of these are now extremely rare. It is to be 
regretted that they were not incorporated in the Journal, especially 
as the first of several hundred papers presented to the Society 
was a noteworthy example of critical study. Professor Schaff’s 
contribution on “The Pentecostal and the Corinthian Glossola- 
lia” should have been better preserved. At the third meeting, in 
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June 1881, the matter of issuing a volume of transactions and 
the whole subject of printing the papers in general were referred 
to the Council. The result was the publication of the Journal 
whose first volume, including the papers and proceedings of 
1881, was printed early in 1882. Another decision at the same 
meeting appears to have been of considerable importance, though 
the cryptic language of the records leaves us largely in the dark 
as to its exact nature. ““The questions of the admissibility of 
papers opposing the conclusions of papers already presented and 
of limiting the length of the discussions were considered for 
some time, and a general understanding on both subjects was 
reached.” The minutes do not disclose what this understanding 
was. Yet it may be inferred from the fact that Professor Toy’s 
paper “On the Babylonian Element in Ezekiel’’, read in December 
1880, found a place in the first volume of the Journal together 
with an able defense of the traditional view by Professor Gar- 
diner in an article “On Ezekiel in relation to the Levitical Law” 
that the principle of audiatur et altera pars was urged. From the 
declaration on the title-page of the volume that “the Society 
prints the papers read in full, but is not responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein”’ it is also evident that there was some 
concern for the attitude and reputation of the Society. In the 
light of our consistent practice we may, therefore, conclude that, 
although the understanding was not divulged, it is likely to have 
been very wise. The set forms of academic disputation were 
abandoned, collective responsibility disavowed, and the freedom 
of thought and expression fully recognized. One of the primary 
objects of the Society was discussion. Concerning its value there 
can be no question. In what way it was proposed, in 1881, to 
limit it we do not know. Later attempts have not been altogether 
satisfactory, and with the growth of the Society the difficulties of 
the problem have been increased. 

Thus the foundations were laid. Nothing would seem to be 
more natural than for a group of scholars, interested in the tho- 
rough, or critical, study of the Scriptures, to come together for 
the discussion of Biblical topics and to arrange for the public- 
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ation of their original papers. How far they realized the novelty 
of their undertaking or the peculiar character their simple organ- 
ization inevitably would assume cannot now be ascertained. 
Many journals, dealing incidentally, and in some cases to a large 
extent, with Biblical questions had been established. It is only 
necessary to recall some of these, such as J. D. Michaelis’ Orien- 
talische und Exxegetische Bibliothek (1771 f£.); J. G. Eichhorn’s Re- 
pertorium fiir Biblische und Morgenléndische Literatur (1777 f€.); and 
his Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur (1787fE.); H. E. 
G. Paulus’ Memorabilien (1791 f£.); H. B. C. Henke’s Magazin fir 
Religionsphilosophie, Exegese und Kirchengeschichte (1794 f€.); E. Zel- 
ler’s Theologische Jabrbiicher (1812f£.); the Theologische Quarial- 
schrift, published by the Catholic faculty at Tiibingen (1819 ff.); 
J. C.F. Steudel’s Titbinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie (1828 ff.); the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1828 ff.); H. Ewald’s Jabrbicher 
der biblischen Wissenschaft (1851f.); the Jabrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie (1856ff.); Z. Frankel’s Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums (1851 .); A. Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift 
Sir Wissenschaftliche Theologie (1858 ff.); A. Geiger’s Jidische Zeit- 
schrift (1862 ff.); the Leiden Theologisch Tijdschrift (1867 ff.); the 
Revue des Etudes Juives (1867 £€.); Jabrbiicher fiir protestantische Theo- 
logie (1875 f£.); Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (1878 ff.); and in 
out own country The Biblical Repertory (1825 f£.); Bibliotheca Sacra 
(1844ff.); The Presbyterian Quarterly (1871 ff.) and others. Some 
of these were individual enterprises by distinguished scholars; 
others were carried on by one or more theological faculties; and 
others still represented a denomination, or a particular school of 
thought. The Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins (1877 £.) 
and the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (1878 ff.) 
were published by specially organized groups, but they were only 
incidentally concerned with biblical interpretation. W. R. Har- 
pet’s Old and New Testament Student (1881 ff.) was issued by the 
American Publication Society of Hebrew, and was of a popular 
character ; while B. Stade’s Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, appearing in the same year, which was to become of such 
incomparable importance, was at first subsidized by the Deut- 
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sche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, and confined itself to the 
Old Testament. 

The distinctive features of our Society have been that it has 
limited its field to Biblical Literature and Exegesis, has invited to 
its membership scholars engaged in the critical study of the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptures regardless of their ecclesiastical af- 
filiation or theological opinions, Protestants and Catholics, Jews 
and Gentiles, and has published a journal for the maintenance 
of which it has made itself responsible, but not for the views ex- 
pressed by the authors. In this combination of characteristics it 
remains to this day unique. The Journal appeared annually until 
1905, from 1906 to 1911 twice a year, from 1912 to 1914 four 
times a year, and since then, with the exception of 1915, either 
quarterly or semi-annually. A General Index to Volumes I—XX 
was published in 1901, and to Volumes XXI—XL in 1921, 
prepared by Dr. Owen H. Gates. In June, 1889, provision was 
made for the election of honorary members “who shall belong 
to other nationalities than that of the United States of America, 
and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars.” This gave to the Society an international 
character. Many of its honorary members have found it possible 
to give special tokens of their active interest. None more so than 
the oldest member of this distinguished group, Professor Karl 
Budde of Marburg, elected 1898, to whom the Society owes a 
great debt of gratitude, particularly for his unselfish services in 
connection with the Journal while it was printed in Germany. 
But valued contributions to the Journal have also been made by 
T. K. Cheyne, George Adam Smith, A. H. Sayce, F. C. Burkitt, 
E. von Dobschiitz, and Gustaf Dalman, as well as by other emi- 
nent scholars like B. D. Eerdmans, W. Caspari, and Eduard K6- 
nig. It is worth recording that the cordial relations with these 
honored fellow-workers were in no way disturbed by the World 
War. 

Another paragraph in the revised constitution of 1889, retain- 
ed in the revisions of December 1901 and December 1923, author- 
ized the organization of “sections, consisting of all the members 
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of the Society residing in a particular locality,... provided that 
the number of members composing each section shall not be less 
than twelve.” No such section has yet been formed. In view of 
the success of the Western Branch of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, a similar experiment on the part of our Society would seem 
to be possible. The University of Chicago, which has so effectively 
furthered our interests by its Journal of Semitic Languages and 
American Journal of Theology, would undoubtedly welcome a Sec- 
tion in the Middle West. Without any legal restrictions we seem 
to have been held to the Atlantic sea-board as firmly as the 
American Oriental Society long was. Our membership is widely 
scattered over the continent, and it is not easy to attend meet- 
ings, even though they now come only once a year. An annual 
meeting in Chicago might help to realize the hope that found ex- 
pression in the constitution many years ago. 

‘In another respect, however, the Society has been more suc- 
cessful in expanding its activities. On June 13th, 1895, Professor 
J. H. Thayer closed his presidential address with “a recommend- 
ation that the Society take measures towards founding an Ame- 
rican School of Oriental Studies in Palestine.” It was resolved 
that “the Society cordially approves the establishment of such an 
institution,” that “the members pledge themselves to give assist- 
ance,” and “that twenty-nine persons named be a committee to 
take all needful measures to bring such a school into existence 
and provide for its maintenance.” On June 4th, 1896, Professor 
Thayer reported from the committee, giving an outline of the 
scope and work proposed for the School, and read a copy of the 
vote passed by the American Oriental Society, warmly commend- 
ing the project. In December, 1897, he reported progress, pre- 
senting the result of a conference with the Council of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. In December, 1900, the committee 
presented its final report and was discharged with thanks. The 
School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine passed into 
the hands of the contributing institutions and individuals and by 
them a Board of Managers was chosen. The School is a child of 
our Society. Its Directors and Annual Professors have been meme 
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bers of the Society, and we have followed its fruitful labors dur- 
ing the last thirty years with deep paternal interest. 

The constitution explicitly states that the papers shall be ori- 
ginal. It probably means only that they are to be prepared by the 
members themselves. Originality is a matter of degree. Although 
the Society represents no particular school of thought, it is na- 
tural that its publications should reflect the tendencies of Biblical 
scholarship during the last half century. “Die erste kritische Dy- 
nastie,” as Wellhausen once called the Tiibingen School, never 
exercised a very wide influence in America. By 1880 some of its 
fundamental positions had been generally abandoned. It is per- 
haps permissible to suggest that some of its solid researches were 
allowed to lapse into a not altogether innocuous desuetude. New 
methods of study, a more cautious approach to the problems, a 
wider integration in the New Testament field shifted temporarily 
the interest to what seemed the vital questions in the Old Testa- 
ment field. Here a second critical dynasty had begun to reign, 
and its domination extended to America. If, in the structure 
erected by interpreters, the two Tiibingen pillars seemed to have 
fallen, four Pentateuchal columns, and presently three Isaianic, 
rose in impressive solidity. Eminent scholars in our Society par- 
ticipated in the building and decoration. A reaction, similar to 
that in the New Testament realm, has obviously set in, marked 
by a more searching textual criticism, an enhanced interest in the 
origin and nature of the constituent elements, a disturbance of 
the accepted chronology, and a wider orientation. Whither the 
development will lead is as yet uncertain. But it is important that 
fresh efforts be welcomed and that earlier processes and results 
be both faithfully kept in mind and subjected to renewed critical 
examination. The impulse given by the investigations of the 
Pentateuch and Isaiah naturally affected the critical study of the 
other books of the Old Testament. Questions connected with 
practically all the proto-canonical writings have been dealt with 
in papers presented to the Society. Less attention has been be- 
stowed on the deutero-canonical and apocryphai books, though 
these have not been entirely neglected. The articles published 
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in the Journal give, of course, only a hint of the work done 
by members and of the trend of American Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Fresh stimulus to the critical study of the New Testament was 
furnished by the attempts of Semitic scholars to recover the ori- 
ginal form of the sayings of Jesus in his own vernacular, the 
more precise appraisal of the eschatological element, the keener 
search for the original sources, and the observed reflection in the 
epistolary literature of the vocabulary, thought and custom of 
contemporary mystery cults. It may be mentioned that two sym- 
posia were arranged, one on Eschatology, and the other on the 
Gospel of John, thus in a measure realizing the hope expressed 
in the early days that the same subject might be discussed from 
different points of view. 

The meetings of the Society have provided its members with 
precious oppurtunities for becoming acquainted with one an- 
other. It has been a goodly fellowship. With gratitude, we re- 
member our many friends who have departed, but left behind 
them evidences of their loyal devotion to the Society. The foun- 
ders have all passed away. One who entered the Society as a 
youthful member in 1888 still recalls very vividly the profound 
impression made upon him by some of those remarkable men. 
Among them were Professor D. R. Goodwin, the first President, 
Professor Frederic Gardiner, his successor, who perhaps more 
than any one else deserves to be called the father of the Society, 
Professors Ezra Abbot, Willis J. Beecher, Charles Augustus 
Briggs, Francis Brown, George E. Day, Timothy Dwight, later 
President of Yale University, Philip Schaff, James Strong, Jo- 
seph A. Thayer, C. H. Toy, and Dr. William Hayes Ward. Me- 
mory loves to linger also on such personalities, prominent in the 
later activities of the Society, as Professor Isaac Hall, Professor 
George H. Schodde, Professor Henry Preserved Smith, President 
W.R. Harper, Professor E. P. Gould, Professor John F. Genung, 
Professor H. G. Mitchell, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, Rabbi Marcus 
Jastrow, Dr. J. P. Peters, Professor Hermann V. Hilprecht, 
Dr. William Cobb, Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor 
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E. D. Burton, Professor Paul Haupt, and Professor W. R. Ar- 
nold, and many others whose loss has been recorded in our 
obituaries. 

A special tribute of love and gratitude is due to Professor 
George Foote Moore who still continues to give distinction to 
American scholarship, and who for many years enriched the So- 
ciety from the stores of his vast erudition and by his generous 
services and wise counsels. The oldest member of the Society is 
Professor David G. Lyon, the eminent Assyriologist, elected in 
1882. “Unter Kollegen gibt man keine Komplimente.” To at- 
tempt to single out, in so large a body, those who have des: zed 
best of the Society, would be a vain, embarrassing, and possibly 
dangerous enterprise. Your historian, who has carefully gone 
through the records, written as well as printed, and the files of 
the Journal, has been greatly impressed by the extensive particip- 
ation of the members and the intrinsic value of the contributions. 
He is confident that he would have the hearty approval of the 
entire membership if, however, on this occasion, he should men- 
tion with grateful recognition at least a few men, now approach- 
ing the patriarchal state, whose labors for the Society have been 
especially marked. This group would certainly include Profes- 
sors Benjamin W. Bacon, George A. Barton, James A. Mont- 
gomery, James H. Ropes, Frank C. Porter, and Charles C. Tor- 
rey. But older and younger scholars have, in the last generation, 
catried on the work in such a manner and with such a success 
that the roster of faithful collaborators would be very long. 

As we celebrate this jubilee, we cannot refrain from asking 
ourselves what this work is likely to be in the coming years, and 
in what directions it may be made more efficient. In the realm of 
science, work is never finished. Science can never take a holiday, 
resting content with the facts it has disclosed, the methods it has 
adopted, the theories formulated, the results obtained. There is 
so much that of necessity is uncertain in our interpretation of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures. We are far from being able to 
determine what the text of any book was at a particular early 
stage of transmission. Only an approximation is possible, to be 
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reached neither by leaning too confidently on the relatively best 
witness, nor by wandering too far afield in conjectural emend- 
ation. In the case of books preserved to us only in a translation, 
or even solely in a daughter-version, the difficulties are very 
great, and too much assurance as regards the original text is apt 
to lead astray. In the dating of books, or supposed earlier sour- 
ces, we ate becoming increasingly aware of the tentative nature of 
many conclusions that once seemed unquestionable. Vocabulary 
and style, metrical structure and literary species are useful guides, 
but not infallible criteria. The historical background is becoming 
clearer, but the gaps in our knowledge, to be filled out by imagin- 
ation, are all the more painfully felt. Fresh discoveries, archeo- 
logical and documentary, often raise a series of new questions 
rather than answering the old ones. Similarities of thought, cu- 
stoms and institutions to those of other regions may indicate 
import and adoption, but need not necessarily be due to borrow- 
ing. The task that lies before us is immense. There is something 
peculiarly vital, fascinating, and challenging in the literature we 
study. In a gracious reply to a message of congratulations sent 
by the Society to Professor Theodor Néldeke on his seventieth 
birthday, this great scholar observed: “‘Freilich habe ich nie auf- 
gehért, die besten Erzeugnisse der alten Hebrier zu lieben und 
habe mich von Zeit zu Zeit immer wieder an ihnen erfreut, wah- 
rend mich der gr6Bte Theil der orientalischen Litteraturen, denen 
ich meine Hauptarbeit gewidmet habe, viel weniger erwarmen 
konnte.”” The same feeling has more than once been expressed 
by Orientalists and classical scholars who have found zest and 
inspiration in our meetings, because of the irresistible appeal of 
the important matters with which we are dealing. 

It is possible that the value of our association might be enhanc- 
ed by a further development of the symposia. Without interfer- 
ing with the free choice of topics, and the presentation of studies 
in which the members may be at any time engaged, arrangements 
could perhaps be made for the treatment, not only of subjects 
temporarily in the foreground, but of relatively neglected parts 
of Biblical literature, by groups of members from different stand- 
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points. Thus the work as a whole would become more systematic 
and well balanced. For many years, the Society met semi-annually. 
By the creation of a Western branch, the way might be prepared 
for a return to this custom in a somewhat modified form. The 
unity of the Society and the attendance at the annual meeting 
would not necessarily suffer by the establishment of two large 
sections, each coming together at some other time of the year, 
especially if the twain could meet, now in one part of the coun- 
try, now in another. The hospitality so graciously extended by 
Universities and theological schools in the East during half a 
century would undoubtedly be matched by those in the West. 
This would tend to relieve the congestion of papers and provide 
more ample time for discussion, while spreading the interest and 
increasing the membership. Throughout its history the object of 
the Society has been to stimulate the critical study of the Scrip- 
tures. How far it has succeeded, posterity will be able to judge 
better than wecan. The need of such a study, carried on with all 
possible thoroughness and in a reverent spirit, is as great as ever, 
and the broad foundation, the steady growth and the present 
strength of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis en- 
courage the belief that it will long continue to perform a useful 
service to the investigation of the Bible, the cause of religion, 
and theology, the science of religion. 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


NEW YORK, JUNE 4, 1880! 


HE Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its first 
meeting in New York June 4, 1880, at 2 p.m., in the study 
of the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 

There were present Professors Ezra Abbot, LL.D.; W. Bee- 
cher, D.D.; G. A. Briggs, D.D.; Rev. Francis Brown; President 
W. G. Cattell, D.D.; President Thomas Chase, LL.D.; Profes- 
sors George E. Day, D.D., Timothy Dwight, D.D., F. Gardi- 
ner, D.D., D. R.Goodwin, D.D., C. M. Mead, D.D., Ph. Schaff, 
D.D., Charles Short, LL.D., P. H. Steenstra, James Strong, 
D.D., C. H. Toy, D.D.; Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., and Rev. E. 
A. Washburn, D.D. 

Prof. D. R. Goodwin was chosen temporary chairman, and 
Prof. F. Gardiner temporary secretary. 

The report of a committee appointed at a meeting of several of 
the above gentlemen in New York, Jan. 2, 1880, to prepare a 
Constitution and By-Laws, and to invite additional members, 
was read. They reported the acceptance of membership by the 


1 Prior to 1882, when the Journal of Biblical Literature was first issued, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, containing summaries of papers read and discussed, were 
published in pamphlet form. Copies of these pamphlets have virtually disappeared. 
In accordance with the wish of the Society, expressed at its Fiftieth Anniversary, 
the Proceedings of the two meetings, June 4th and December 30th, 1880, not pre- 
viously embodied in the Journal, are herewith reproduced from copies preserved 
in the library of the Divinity School of Harvard University and made accessible 
through the co-operation of Professor James H. Ropes. The Proceedings of 1881 
appeared in the first issue of the Journal, dated 1882. 
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following, a declining on the part of two others, and no reply 
as yet received from two others: 


Prof. Ezra Abbot, LL.D. ......... 23 Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pres’t S.C. Bartlett, D.D. ......... Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Prof. W. Beecher, D.D. ........... Auburn, N.Y. 


Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. .......... Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Rev. Francis Brown 9 University Place, New York. 

Rev. J. K. Burr, D.D. ............ Trenton, N. J. 

Prof. J. H. Buttz, D.D. ........... Madison, N. J. 

Pres’t W. C. Cattell, D.D. ......... Collage, Po. 

Pres’t Thomas Chase, LL. D. ...... Haverford College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Prof. T. J. Conant, D.D. .......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. George E. Day, D.D. ........ New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D. . 


Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D.D. ....... 3927 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. C. D. Hartranft, D.D......... Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D. ........... Andover, Mass. 

Prof, Selah Merrill, D.D. .......... Andover, Mass. 

Rev. J. Mombert, D.D. ........... Passaic, N. J. 

Prof. A. Oliver, D.D. ............- Episc. Theol. Seminary, 20th St., New York. 
Prof. George Prentice, D.D. ....... Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D. .......... Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Ph. Schaff, D.D.............. 42 Bible House, NewYork. 

Prof. Charles Short, LL.D. ........ 24 West 6oth Street, New York. 


Prof. James Strong, D.D. ......... Madison, N. J. 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D. .......... Andover, Mass. 

Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D. .......... Office of Independent, New York. 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. ....... 103 East 21st Street, New York. 


The proposed Constitution and By-Laws were read, article by 
article, amended, and adopted, as follows: 
CONSTITUTION 
I. 


This association shall be called The Society of Biblical Lite- 
rature and Exegesis. 


Prof. John Binney ................Middletown, Conn. 
Rev. Henry Ferguson .............Claremont, N. H. 
Prof. F. Gardiner, D.D. ........... Middletown, Conn. 
Rev. J. F. McCurdy ..............Princeton, N. J. 
Prof. P. H. Steenstra ..............Cambridge, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Il. 


It shall consist of such persons interested in its objects as may 
be elected by the Society at any regular meeting on the recom- 
mendation of its Council. 


Il. 


Its officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and a Council of nine, of which the above-named of- 
ficers shall be ex officio members. They shall be elected annually, 
and shall hold office until their successors are appointed. 


IV. 


Meetings of the Society shall be held as often at least as semi- 
annually, at such times and places as the Council shall determine. 
At these meetings the time shall be chiefly devoted to the 
reading and discussion of original papers on Biblical subjects. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society, and shall give notice of the meetings to each member by 
mail, not less than two weeks before the time of meeting. He 
shall mention in the notice of such meeting the titles of any pa- 
pers he may know are to be presented, with the names of the 
writers. 

2. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society, 
and shall make full report thereof at the meeting for the election 
of officers. His investments, deposits, and payments shall be un- 
der the superintendence of the Council. 

3. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society, on his admission, the sum of five dollars, and there shall 
be an annual assessment of three dollars, payable at the meeting 
for the election of officers; but a donation at any one time of 
fifty dollars shall exempt from obligation to make either of these 
payments. 

4. The Council, in nominating new members, shall be expect- 
ed, on presenting their names, to indicate some published essay 
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or treatise on subjects within the range of the object of the Soci- 
ety, on the ground of which their nomination is made. 

5. Twelve members shall form a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


After the adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws it was 
Voted, that a committee of three be appointed, to which the 
Secretary be added, to nominate officers. 


The following committee was appointed by nomination: Drs. 
Short, Strong, and Mead. 


The committee reported the following names of officers, who 
were thereupon elected: 


Rev. D. R. Goodwin, D.D......... President. 
Rev. James Strong, D.D........... Vice-President. 
Rev. F. Gardiner, D.D. ........... Secretary. 
Rev. C. A. Briggs, D.D............ Treasurer. 


Prof. E. Abbot, LL. D. ........... 
Prof. George E. Day, D.D. ........ 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D. =a members of the Council 
Prof. Charles Short, LL. D. ........ 

The Society, being now duly organized, proceeded to the read- 
ing and discussion of papers. 

The first paper was by Prof. Ph. Schaff, D.D., on the glossolalia 
of the New Testament, of which the following is an abstract: 


THE PENTECOSTAL AND THE CORINTHIAN GLOSSOLALIA 

The GLOSSOLALIA, or Gift of Tongues, appears first in active exercise on 
the birthday of the Christian Church, as recorded in the second chapter of the 
Acts. A new religion was inaugurated by a new tongue as of fire. The same gift 
is mentioned in two other passages of the Acts, namely: Ch. 10 46, and 19 6, in 
the concluding section of Mark (of disputed genuineness), and is fully described 
by Paul in the twelfth and fourteenth chapters of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. There can be no doubt as to the existence of that gift in the apostolic age, 
and if we had only either the account of Pentecost, or only the account of Paul, we 
would not hesitate to decide as to its nature; but the difficulty is in harmonizing 
the two. 

(1) The terms employed for the strange tongues are “‘new tongues” (avai 
yAdosat, Mark 1617, where Christ promises the gift), “other tongues,”’ differing 
from the vernacular (ér¢épar yA. Acts 2 4, and nowhere else), “kinds” or “diver- 
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sities of tongues”’ (yévn yAwoodr, 1 Cor. 12 28), or simply “tongues” (yAdooa, 
1 Cor. 14 22), and in the singular “tongue” (yA@oaa, verses 2,13, 19, 27, in which 
passages the E. V. inserts the interpolation “unknown tongue”’). To speak in ton- 
gues is called yAdooas or yAwoon Aadeiv (Acts 2 4, 10 46, 19 6; 1 Cor. 14 2, 4, 13, 
14, 19, 27). Paul uses also the phrase to “pray with the tongue” (mpowevxecOar 
as equivalent to “praying and singing with the spirit” 
and WadAew mvevpari, and as distinct from and TO voi, 
1 Cor. 14 14, 15). The plural and the term “diversities’’ of tongues, as well as the 
distinction between tongues of “angels”? and tongues of “‘men”’ (1 Cor. 13 1), 
points to different manifestations (speaking, praying, singing), according to the 
individuality, education, and mood of the speaker; but not to various foreign 
languages, which are excluded by Paul’s description. 

“she term tongue has been differently explained: 

(a) Wieseler (and Van Hengel): the organ of speech, used as a passive instru- 
ment; speaking with the tongue a/one, inarticulately, and in a low whisper. 

(b) Bleek: rare, provincial, archaic, poetic words, or glosses (whence our “glos- 
sary”). But this technical meaning of yA@ooat occurs only in classical writers (as 
Aristotle, Plutarch, etc.), and among grammarians, not in Hellenistic Greek, and 
the interpretation does not suit the singular yAaoca, yAooon Aadeiv, as yAaooa 
could only mean a single gloss. 

(c) Most commentators: language or dialect (Suddexros, comp. Acts 1 19; 2 6, 
8; 21 40; 26 14). This is the correct view. It does not necessarily mean one of the 
known languages of the earth, but may mean a peculiar handling of the vernacular 
dialect of the speaker, or a new spiritual language never known before, a language 
of immediate inspiration in a state of ecstasy. The “tongues” were individual 
varieties of this language. 

(2) The glossolalia in the Corinthian church, with which that at Caesarea in 
Acts 10 46, and at Ephesus 19 6, is evidently identical, we know very well from 
the description of Paul. It occurred in the first glow of enthusiasm after conversion, 
and continued for some time. It was not a speaking in foreign languages, which 
would have been entirely useless in a devotional meeting of converts, but a speak- 
ing in a language differing from all known languages. It had nothing to do with 
the spread of the Gospel, although it may, with other devotional acts, have become 
a means of conversion to susceptible unbelievers, if such were present. It was an 
act of self-devotion, an act of thanksgiving, praying and singing, within the Christian 
congregation, by individuals who were wholly absorbed in communion with God, 
and gave utterance to their rapturous feelings in broken, abrupt, rhapsodic, un- 
intelligible words. It was emotional rather than intellectual, the language of the 
excited imagination, not of cool reflection. It was the language of the spirit (veda), 
or of ecstasy, as distinct from the language of the understanding (voids). We might 
almost illustrate the difference by a comparison of the style of the Apocalypse, 
which was conceived év mvevpart (Apoc. 1 10), with that of the Gospel of John, 
which was written év voi. The speaker in tongues was in a state of spiritual in- 
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toxication, if we may use this term, analogous to the poetic “frenzy’’ described by 
Shakespeare and Goethe. His tongue was a lyre on which the Divine Spirit played 
celestical tunes. He was unconscious, or only half-conscious, and scarcely knew 
whether he was “in the body or out of the body.” 

No one could understand this unpremeditated religious rhapsody unless he was 
in a similar trance. To an unbelieving outsider it sounded like a barbarous tongue, 
like the uncertain sound of a trumpet, like the raving of a maniac (1 Cor. 14 23), 
or the incoherent talk of a drunken man (Acts 2 13, 15). “He that speaketh in a 
tongue, speaketh not to men, but to God; for no one understandeth; and in the spirit 
he speaketh mysteries; but he that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification, and 
encouragement, and comfort. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself; but 
he that prophesieth edifieth the church”’ (1 Cor. 14 2—4; comp. 26—33). 

The Corinthians evidently overrated the glossolalia, as a showy display of di- 
vine power; but it was more ornamental than useful, and vanished away with the 
bridal season of the church. It is a mark of the great wisdom of Paul that he who 
was himself a master in the glossolalia (1 Cor. 14 18), assigned to it a subordinate 
and transient position, restrained its exercise, demanded an interpretation of it, 
and gave the preference to the gifts of permanent usefulness in which God dis- 
plays his goodness and love for the general good. Speaking with tongues is good, 
but prophesying and teaching in intelligible speech for the edification of the con- 
gregation is better, and love to God and men in active exercise is best of all. 

(3) The Pentecostal glossolalia cannot have been essentially different from the 
Corinthian: it was likewise an ecstatic act of worship, of thanksgiving and praise 
for the great deeds of God in Christ, a dialogue of the soul with God. It was the 
purest and the highest utterance of the jubilant enthusiasm of the new-born church 
of Christ in the possession of the Holy Spirit. It began before the spectators arrived 
(comp. vers. 4 and 6), and was followed by a missionary discourse of Peter in plain, 
ordinary language. Luke mentions the same gift twice again (chs. 10 and 19) evid- 
ently as an act of devotion, and not of teaching. 

Nevertheless, according to the evident meaning of Luke’s narrative, the Pente- 
costal glossolalia differed from the Corinthian not only by its intensity, but also 
by coming home to the hearers then present in their own vernacular dialects, without 
the medium of a human interpreter. Hence the term “different’”’ tongues, which 
Paul does not use, nor Luke in any other passage; hence the astonishment of the 
foreigners at hearing each his own peculiar idiom from the lips of those unlettered 
Galilaeans. It is this heteroglossolalia, as 1 may term it, which causes the chief dif- 
ficulty. I will give the various views which either deny, or shift, or intensify, or 
try to explain this foreign element. 

(a) The rationalistic interpretation cuts the Gordian knot by denying the miracle, 
as a mistake of the narrator or of the early Christian tradition. Even Meyer sur- 
renders the heteroglossolalia, as far as it differs from the Corinthian glossolalia, 
as an unhistorical tradition which originated in a mistake, because he considers 
the sudden communication of the facility of speaking foreign languages as “logic- 
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ally impossible, and psychologically and morally inconceivable’ (Com. on Acts 2 4, 
4th ed.). But Luke, the companion of Paul, must have been familiar with the 
glossolalia in the apostolic churches, and in the two other passages where he 
mentions it he evidently means the same phenomenon as that described by Paul. 

(b) The heteroglossolalia was a mistake of the hearers (a Hérwunder), who in 
the state of extraordinary excitement and profound sympathy imagined that they 
heard their own language from the disciples; while Luke simply narrates their 
impression without correcting it. This view is found in Gregory of Nyssa (who 
mentions it without adopting it), Pseudo-Cyprian, the venerable Bede, Erasmus, 
Schneckenburger and others. If the Pentecostal language was the Hellenistic dia- 
lect, it could, with its composite character, its Hebraisms and Latinisms, the more 
easily produce such an effect when spoken by persons stirred in the inmost depths 
of their hearts and lifted out of themselves. St. Xavier is said to have made him- 
self understood by the Hindoos without knowing their language, and St. Bernard, 
St. Anthony of Padua, St. Vincent Ferrer were able, by the spiritual power of their 
eloquence, to kindle the enthusiasm and sway the passions of multitudes who were 
ignorant of their language. Olshausen and Baumlein call to aid the phenomena of 
magnetism and somnambulism, by which people are brought into mysterious 
rapport. 

(c) The glossolalia was speaking in archaic, poetic glosses, with an admixture 
of foreign words. This view, learnedly defended by Bleek (1829), and adopted 
with modifications by Baur (1838), has already been mentioned above as incon- 
sistent with Hellenistic usage, and the natural meaning of Luke. 

(d) The mystical explanation regards the Pentecostal Gift of Tongues in some 
way as a counterpart of the Confusion of Tongues, either as a temporary restor- 
ation of the original language of Paradise, or as a prophetic anticipation of the 
language of heaven in which all languages are united. This theory, which is more 
deep than clear, turns the heteroglossolalia into a homoglossolalia, and puts the 
miracle into the language itself and its temporary restoration or anticipation. 

(e) The Pentecostal glossolalia was a permanent endowment of the apostles with 
a miraculous knowledge of all those foreign languages in which they were to preach 
the gospel. As they were sent to preach to all nations, they were gifted with the 
tongues of all nations. This theory was first clearly brought out by the fathers in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, long after the gift of tongues had disappeared, and 
was held by most of the older divines, though with different modifications, but 
is now abandoned by nearly all Protestant commentators except Bishop Words- 
worth, who defends it with patristic quotations. Chrysostom supposed that each 
disciple was assigned the particular language which he needed for his evangelistic 
work (Hom. on Acts 2). Augustine went much further, saying (De Civ. dei, XVIII. 
c. 49): “Every one of them spoke in the tongues of a// nations; thus signifying that 
the unity of the catholic church would embrace all nations, and would in like 
manner speak in all tongues.”” Some confined the number of languages to the 
number of foreign nations and countries mentioned by Luke (Chrysostom),-others 
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extended it to 70 or 72 (Augustine and Epiphanius), or 75, after the number of 
the sons of Noah (Gen. ch. 10), or even to 120 (Pacianus), after the number of 
the disciples present. Baronius mentions these opinions in Arnal. ad. ann. 34, vol. I. 
197. The feast of languages in the Roman Propaganda perpetuates this theory, but 
turns the moral miracle of spiritual enthusiasm into a mechanical miracle of ac- 
quired learning in unknown tongues. Were all the speakers to speak at once, as 
on the day of Pentecost, it would be a more than Babylonian confusion of tongues. 

Such a stupendous miracle as is here supposed might be justified by the far- 
reaching importance of that creative epoch, but it is without a parallel and sur- 
rounded by insuperable difficulties. The theory ignores the fact that the glossolalia 
began before the spectators arrived, that is, before there was any necessity of using 
foreign languages. It isolates the Pentecostal glossolalia and brings Luke into con- 
flict with Paul and with himself; for in all other cases the gift of tongues appears, 
as already remarked, not as a missionary agency, but as an exercise of devotion. 
It implies that all the one hundred disciples present, including the women—for a 
tongue as of fire “‘sat upon each of them”’—-were called to be traveling evangelists. 
A miracle of that kind was superfluous (a Luxuswunder); for since the conquest of 
Alexander the Great the Greek language was so generally understood throughout 
the Roman empire that the apostles scarcely needed any other—unless it was Latin 
and their native Aramaean—for evangelistic purposes; and the Greek was used in 
fact by all the writers of the New Testament, even by James of Jerusalem, and in 
a way which shows that they had learnt it like other people, by early training and 
practice. Moreover, there is no trace of such a miraculous knowledge, nor any 
such use of it after Pentecost. On the contrary, we must infer that Paul did not 
understand the Lycaonian dialect (Acts 14 11-14), and we learn from early eccle- 
siastical tradition that Peter used Mark as an interpreter (€punvevs or éppnvevrs, 
interpres, according to Papias, Irenaeus, and Tertullian). God does not supersede 
by miracle the learning of foreign languages and other kinds of knowledge which 
can be attained by the ordinary use of our mental faculties and opportunities. 

(f) It was a temporary speaking in foreign languages confined to the day of 
Pentecost and passing away with the flame-like tongues. The exception was justi- 
fied by the object, namely, to attest the divine mission of the apostles and to fore- 
shadow the universalness of the gospel. This view is taken by most modern com- 
mentators who accept the account of Luke, as Olshausen (who combines with it 
the theory b), Baumgarten, Thiersch, Rossteuscher, Lechler, Hackett, Gloag, 
Plumptte (in his Com. on Acts), and myself (in H. Ap. Ch.), and accords best with 
the plain sense of the narrative. But it likewise makes an essential distinction be- 
tween the Pentecostal and theCorinthian glossolalia, which is extremely improbable. 
A temporary endowment with the knowledge of foreign languages unknown be- 
fore is as great, if not a greater miracle than a permanent endowment, and was just 
as superfluous at that time in Jerusalem as afterwards at Corinth; for the missionary 
sermon of Peter, which was in one language only, was intelligible to all. 

(g) The Pentecostal glossolalia was essentially the same as the Corinthian 
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glossolalia, namely, an act of worship, and not of teaching; with only a slight 
difference in the medium of interpretation: it was at once internally interpreted 
and applied by the Holy Spirit himself to those hearers who believed and were 
converted, to each in his own vernacular dialect; while in Corinth the interpretation. 
was made either by the speakers in tongues, or by one endowed with the charisma 
of interpretation. 

As I can find no authority for this interpretation (not even in Neander) I suggest 
it with some diffidence, but not without good reasons. Its advantages over all other 
explanations are: 1. It avoids the insuperable difficulties which seem to surround 
the assumption of a miraculous outfit with the gift of speaking foreign languages 
either permanently or transiently. 2. It harmonizes not only Luke with Paul, but 
also Luke with Luke; for in Acts 10 and 19 the glossolalia has obviously no con- 
nection with foreign languages. 3. The Holy Spirit was certainly at work among 
the hearers as well as the speakers, and brought about the conversion of three 
thousand on that memorable day. If he applied and made effective the sermons of 
Peter, why not also the preceding doxologies and benedictions. 4. Peter makes no 
allusion to foreign languages, nor does the prophecy of Joel which he quotes. 
5. This view best explains the opposite effect upon the spectators. They did by no 
means all understand the miracle, but the mockers, like those at Corinth, thought 
the disciples were out of their right mind and talked, not intelligible words in 
their native dialects, but unintelligible nonsense. 

The speaking in a foreign language could not have been a proof of drunk- 
enness. It may be objected to this view that it implies a mistake on the part of the 
hearers who traced the use of their mother-tongues directly to the speakers; but 
it must be remembered that it was the same Spirit who inspired the tongues of the 
speakers and the hearts of the susceptible hearers and raised both above the ordi- 
nary level of consciousness. 

Whichever view we take of this peculiar feature of the Pentecostal glossolalia, 
in this diversified application to the cosmopolitan multitude of spectators, it was 
a symbolical anticipation and prophetic announcement of the universalness of the 
Christian religion, which was to be proclaimed in all the languages of the earth 
and to unite all nations in one kingdom of Christ. 

The humility and love of the church united what the pride of Babel had scat- 
tered, and in this sense the Pentecostal gift of tongues was the counterpart of the 
confusion of tongues, 


The subject was then discussed until 6: 20 P.M., when the Soci- 
ety took a recess until 8. On re-assembling at 8 a paper was read 
by the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., on the xodAacw aisnor,.. 
Conv aiwnov of Matt. 25 46.1 


1 Owing to the continued ill health of the author the appearance of this paper 
will be postponed till the next issue. 
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The subject was discussed until 10*/, P.M. 

Voted, that the Secretary be requested to print for the use of 
the members the proceedings of this meeting, with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws adopted, and an abstract of the papers read. 

Adjourned to 9 A.M. on Saturday. 


The Society re-assembled at 9 A.M. on Saturday. A paper was 
read prepared by the lateRev. Robert Hutcheson, of Washington, 


Iowa, on the syntax of YY! with especial reference to its bearing 
on Gal. 316. 


The etymology and the collective use of this term and its Greek equivalent 
onéppa are sufficiently familiar, but its syntax has been little studied. It is used 
very early in an individual sense (Gen. 4 25). Essentially the same argument as in 
Gal. 3 16 is used by St. Peter in Acts 3 24—26, quoting Gen. 22 17, 18. To the latter 
passage reference is also made in Ps. 7217. There must be some principle, well 
known at the time, which enabled these several Hebrews, in certain cases, to take 
YT in an individual rather than a collective sense. Of this usage other instances 
will be given further on. 

The construction of the word with nouns, adjectives, and verbs, shows noth- 
ing to our purpose; the peculiarity is in the construction with the pronoun. The 
Hebrew idiom requires that a plural pronoun should be used to represent it in its col- 
Jective sense, and a singular pronoun for it in its individual sense. This rule is absolute 
and uniform, and may be illustrated by the English word sheep and its pronouns 
in Isa. 53 6, 7. 

It is unnecessary to give instances of its plural use. A single crucial example 
may suffice. In Jer. 30 10, Jacob, Israel, servant, and seed are used identically, and 
the same things are predicated of them all, and all the pronouns relating to them 
(more than thirty in the entire connection) are in the singular, except the one re- 
presenting Y‘}} as distinguished from all its adjuncts, and this is plural. Jer. 46 27 
follows the same construction. Other instances of the plural pronoun with the 
collective yy are Gen. 15 13; 17 7—9; Ex. 30 21; Lev. 21 17; 2 Ki 17 20; 2 Chr. 20,7, 
9; Neh. 92; Ps. 106 27; Isa. 619; Jer. 23 8; 33 26; Ezek. 20 5—12. They embrace 
forty-eight pronouns in the plural. In four cases (Deut. 1 8; 4 37; 1015; Isa. 41 8) 
the word is used collectively, and the pronoun is in the singular; but they form 
no exception to the rule, since in these cases “thee” does not refer to “‘seed”’ as its 
proper antecedent, but to the people then living who are the subject of the address. 
There are no other cases in which the word as a collective occurs with the pronoun. 

Examples of the word with the singular pronoun are less numerous, but equally 
decisive, embracing twenty-three pronouns. In 1 Sam. 1 11, the word is clearly used 
in an individual sense, and all the pronouns relating to it are in the singular. So also 
in 2 Sam. 7 12—15. In both cases the LXX translate by omépya and all the ancient 
versions use the singular pronoun throughout. The application of the latter passage 
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typically to Christ does not interfere with the grammar. 1 Chr. 17 11—14 is another, 
somewhat varied, record of the same transaction and observes the same syntax. 

Gen. 3 15: Y'}f again has the singular pronoun, the LXX has owépya and all 
the ancient versions (except the later Targums) interpret individually. It was so 
understood evidently by Eve (Gen. 4 1), and its individual interpretation is assured 
by later revelation. 

Ezek. 17 13 is not strictly to be cited as an instance, since the expression there 
is “of the seed of the kingdom”’ instead of simply “‘seed.”’ Nevertheless the refer- 
ence is to the individual Zedekiah, and the pronouns in the Hebrew, as in the 
ancient versions, are in the singular. 

Only one exception can be alleged to this rule, Isa. 48 19. But here the text may 
fairly be considered doubtful. The LXX changes the pronoun dis to #hy, intro- 
ducing a different antecedent and making the passage more homogeneous. Simi- 
larly the Targ. Jonathan. This would entirely remove the exception. Even as the 
text stands, however, the pronoun may well go back to vs. 15 for its antecedent 
and thus form no exception to the rule. 

Of the two remaining passages, one is immediately involved in the apostolic 
argument, and the second is dependent on the first. Gen. 22 17 contains first a 
promise to all the posterity of Abraham, and then, by the construction, a selection 
of one in whom “all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.’’ The reference of 
YY here to an individual accords with the promise of Gen. 3 15, which Abraham 
must have understood as now renewed to his own descendant. The LXX omits 
the pronoun, and all the ancient versions understood the word collectively; but 
in the application of the promise in Ps. 72 17 (where }"}} does not occur) they all 
understand it individually, and it is so interpreted by St. Peter in Acts 3 25, 26. 
The remaining passage, Gen. 24 60, depends upon this. Rebecca is blessed by her 
Aramite friends, and the pronoun referring to her seed is singular (not plural as 
in the A. V.). The ancient versions, as well as the modern, except Luther, have 
missed the Messianic sense of the passage; but in the original the singular pronoun 
in the mouths of these relatives of Abraham seems a reminiscence of the promise 
to him, and a prayer that it may be fulfilled through the wife of his son. 

St. Paul, therefore, in quoting (Gal. 3 16) the promise to Abraham, with its 
singular pronoun, was justified by the syntax in giving it an individual application; 
the grammatical sense, even independently of any theological tradition, afforded 
a sound basis for his argument. 


After some discussion the next paper was read by Prof. W. 
Beecher, D.D., on the use of the Hebrew tenses in Ps. 109 6—19, of 
which the following is a brief abstract: 


USE OF THE HEBREW TENSES IN PS. 109 6—19 
This passage includes all of the Psalm that can fairly be called imprecatory. 
In verse 20 there is no reason for supplying the copula in the imperative, and after 
this verse the verbs, imprecatively translated, are simply indeterminate. 
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Our passage is divided, by the style of its verbs, into three sections. The first 
section, verses 6—11, contains nine verbs in the imperfect and two in the perfect, 
with seven conversive following an imperative. The nine are all indeterminate 
except #ih’yeh, in verse 7, which is distinctly declarative. In the second section, 
verses 12—15, the verbs are jussives. In the third section, verses 16—19, the verbs 
of the first three verses are either perfects or imperfects, with vav conversive, 
while verse 19 begins with a jussive. 

The presumption is that this grouping of the verbs was designed, and not 
accidental. It is therefore against a jussive translation of the verbs which, in the 
Hebrew, have been thus carefully made declarative or indeterminate ; and particul- 
arly against the breaking up of the first and third of these sections into pairs of 
disconnected imprecations. It is easy to translate in accordance with this presump- 
tion, if we consider the first section as a conditional sentence, having for its pro- 
tasis either the whole or the first half of verse 6. This use of the imperative is not 
at all infrequent, either in Hebrew or in English. 


“If thou put a wicked man in office over any one, 
And thus a Satan (instead of a protector) stand upon his right hand ;— 
When that one is put upon trial he will come out wicked, 
And his prayer (not his alleged offences, merely) will become sin; 
Few will his days be, 
His office another will take; 
Orphans his sons will be, 
And his wife a widow; 
And his sons will wander, wander, and be beggars, 
And will seek, from their desolate homes; 
A creditor will set a trap for all which belongs to him, 
And strangers will plunder his earnings.” 


Then follow the imprecations in verses 12—15, and then: 


“Because he was not mindful to do mercy, 
And pursued a man poor and needy, 
And humiliated of heart, to put to death; 
And loved cursing, and it entered him, 
And delighted not in blessing, and it was far from him; 
And put on cursing as his garment, 
And it entered as the water within him, 
And as the oil into his bones;— 
Let it be to him as clothing which he will wear, 
And for a belt which he will continually gird.” 


The first section describes the evils brought upon any one by a bad ruler. The 
second imprecates similar evils upon such a ruler himself. The third calls attention 
to the law of self-retribution in the case, attributing the divine judgment imprecated 
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upon him to his own malignant, persistent choice. The presumption with which 
we started becomes pretty decided proof, when we thus find the logical divisions 
of the meaning coinciding with the transitions in the style of the verbs. 

This view makes the imprecations of the Psalm more terrible, by diminishing 
their number; but it entirely clears the Psalm from the charge that its author loves 
to repeat over and over his harsh prayers against his enemy, and gloats over the 
evil which he imprecates. 


This paper was also discussed by most of the members pre- 
sent. The next paper was by Prof. F. Gardiner, D.D., on xpnua- 
tioa in Acts 1126. 


ON THE xpyparioa ... xpeortavovs OF ACTS 11 26 


This name, equivalent to “followers of the Messiah,’ could not have been 
given by the Jews, the form of expression implies that it was not assumed by the 
disciples themselves (Suidas being erroneously quoted for this view), and hence 
it has been often wrongly supposed to have been given by their enemies. 

The adoption of the name marks an important epoch in the growth of the 
church, when it began to be more distinctly separated from Judaism, and em- 
braced large numbers of Gentile converts. It involves a recognition by the world 
of Christ as the source and centre of the new religion. 

If we look at the grammatical form alone, xpnuarioat may be considered as 
under the same regimen with the preceding d:3d&av, so that they have the same 
subject. This construction is favored by the particle re, and would lead to the 
translation that the apostles “taught much people and called the disciples Christ- 
ians first at Antioch.” The objection to this view is that ypnyarif@ seems to be- 
long to the class of verbs which assume in the active voice a neuter sense. It is 
used often enough with the accusative of Adyos (or its relative), but this rather 
completes the sense of the verb itself. Josephus (Ant. 10 1, 3; 11 8, 4) uses it with 
a personal object in the dative, and once (ib. 5.1, 14) with an infinitive. Basil 
(Hom. in Ps. 7 1) uses it transitively in a passage quite parallel in construction to 
Acts 11 26, and as synonymous with dvozd{w. This construction, however, may 
be left as doubtful. ; 

The point of interest is in the connection in which the word is always used in 
Hellenistic Greek. The later common sense in classical Greek is to take and bear 
a name or title, and this text is generally explained accordingly. But in the Scrip- 
tures and Josephus it never occurs except in connection with some divine com- 
munication. It is used ten times in the LXX. (1 Ki. 18 27; Job 40 3 (Eng. 8) Jer. 32 
16 (Eng. 25 30) bis; 33 (Eng. 26) 2 bis; 36 (Eng. 29) 23; 37 (Eng. 30) 2; 43 (Eng. 36) 
2, 4, when the Vatican text substitutes €AdAnoa and éAdAnoe, but the Alexandrine 
still shows the usage of the word. In all these places the fact of a divine com- 
munication is made plain, either by the nominative or by the context; but the 
point is that, occuring so often, it never occurs in any other sense. In the New 
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Testament it is used nine times, six of them being in the passive, and in these six 
our translators have supplied “of God,” except in Lk. 2 26, where the text itself 
has im6 1+. mvevparos tr. dy. The passages are Matt. 2 12, 22; Lk. 2 26; Acts 10 22; 
11 26; Rom. 7 3; Heb. 8 5; 117; 12 25—all referring to divine communications. 
The only passage which may be thought doubtful is Rom. 7 3, where it is said of 
the woman who marries another while her husband is yet living, potxaXis xpn- 
parioe shall bear the name adulteress. But in quo foro? The word may seem here 
to revert to its later classical usage of “‘bearing a name.” But the Apostle is de- 
claring the divine law in the matter, and as no such consequence was attached 
to the act in those days by either human law or human opinion, and it would 
seem that the writer must have had in mind the association of the word to which 
he was accustomed in the LXX, and have meant, “she shall bear with God the 
name adulteress.” In Heb. 1225 xpnyari{ovra is used of Moses speaking by 
divine command, but the word here has to do duty also for the next clause of 
a direct divine communication. 

The noun xpynpariopés, occurs in 2 Macc. 2 4; 11 17; Rom. 11 4. In all of them 
it means a divine communication, although otherwise translated in 2 Macc. 11 17. 
No other derivative words are used in the Scriptures. 

In the simplicity of the early days of the faith it was customary to refer all 
things directly to the divine guidance, and when this fact is taken in connection 
with the universal association of the word in Scripture, it seems clear that the 
writer, in Acts 11 26, meant to say that the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch by a divine direction. This inference would be made certain if the 
construction can be admitted by which xypnparica: is put in the same regimen 
with d:daéa:; but it has its own probability independently of that construction. 

After a short discussion, the last paper was read by the Rev. 
F. Brown, on Cyrus the Great, in the Bible and in the cuneiform 


inscriptions. The following is an abstract of this paper: 


The Scriptural passages referring to Cyrus may be grouped as follows: (1), The 
edicts of Ezra, 1 and 6; (2), The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah; (3), The 
allusions in Daniel. Of cuneiform inscriptions concerned with Cyrus there were, 
until the summer of 1879, only two, and these brief and comparatively unimpor- 
tant. But within a year, two long inscriptions, a clay cylinder and a tablet, have 
come into the possession of the British Museum, and been translated respectively 
by Sir H. Rawlinson and Mr. T.G. Pinches. These give us material for com- 
parison, and being contemporary documents, carry great weight. Several points 
may be noted: (1), The edict, Ezra 6 3—s (prohably more accurately reproduced 
than that in Ezra 1), is confirmed by the cylinder, which shows the care of Cyrus 
in restoring and maintaining the worship of the conquered Babylonians and others. 
When the edict, Ezra 1 2—4, represents him as using the name of Jehovah, as 
Supreme Ged, such usage is shown to be not impossible, even for a Persian, be- 
cause on the cylinder he speaks of Merodach in the same way, while this fact 
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proves that no more religious significance can be attached to the employment 
of the name in one case than in the other. (2), The prophecies show how the 
Jews looked toward Cyrus as a deliverer. The same hope appears on the cylinder 
as that of priests or worshippers of the Babylonian religion, whose particular gods 
had been neglected by the Babylonish king Nabonidus. While, further, it does 
not appear that Cyrus really gave his hearty assent to the claims of Jehovah, yet 
the prophecies of Babylon’s fall were realized, and though the idol-worship was 
not abolished (as the inscriptions prove), yet the gods of Babylon were shown up 
in their impotence to protect the oppressors of Israel. (3), On the tablet, there is 
mention of Nabonidus’ son, as holding high military office; confirming what 
other documents had already reported of Bel-sar-usur (the Belshazzar of Daniel), 
though his name is not given in the new inscription. On the other hand, no room 
is given on the tablet for“ Darius the Mede,” although the details of Babylon’s 
capture, and the first acts of Cyrus as conqueror, are found at some length. 


The discussion of this paper was somewhat limited by time. 

The Gouncil reported that the next meeting would be on 
Thursday, December 30th. at 10 A.M., in the same place. 

The minutes of the meeting were read and accepted. 

At 1:30 P.M. the Society adjourned. 


FREDERIC GARDINER, Secresary. 


NOTE.—The following papers were not read for want of time, and by 
vote are first in order for the next meeting: 

On avoder in Jo. 3 3. 

On the construction of Tit. 213. 

On discoveries in Palestine. 

On the use of the English Article: a study in Revision. 

On Rom. 9 s. 

An Exegesis of Gen. 2 5, with reference to ch. 1. 

On the connection between Phil. 2 12, 13. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 30, 1880 


HE Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its sec- 

ond meeting in New York, December 30th, 1880, at 10 A.M. 
in the study of the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., 103 East Twenty- 
first Street. 

There were present during the meeting: Willis J. Beecher, 
D.D.; C. A. Briggs, D.D.; Rev. F. Brown; Howard Crosby, 
LL. D.; George E. Day, D.D.; Rev. H. Ferguson; F. Gardiner, 
D.D.; D. R. Goodwin, D.D.; Prof. C. M. Mead; Charles Short, 
LL. D.; W. H. Ward, D.D., besides the Rev. E. A. Washburn, 
D.D., confined by illness in another room. 

At the opening of the meeting, in the absence of the President 
and Vice-President, detained by the storm, Dr. Short was chosen 
Chairman pro tem. 

Letters, expressing regret for their absence, were read from 
Drs. Dwight and Conant, and a paper was presented sent by Dr. 
Toy. Dr. Washburn also sent his regrets at being unable to be 
present in the room. 

The Secretary mentioned, as errors in the printed report of the 
proceedings of the last meeting, the omission of the name of 
Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., from the list of 
members, and that of Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., from the list 
of the Council. 

The Council, at different times during the meeting, recommend- 
ed the following persons for election as members, together with 
one other who subsequently declined on account of the distance 
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of his residence. In each case the Council mentioned the publish- 
ed works on the ground of which the recommendation was based: 


Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. ..... 37 East 35th St., NewYork. 
Prof. H. G. T. Mitchell, Ph.D. ..... Middletown, Conn. 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D. ......... Office of S. 5. Times, Philadelphia. 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D. ....... 7o West 36th St., New York. 
Newton Theol. Sem., Newton, Mass. 
Theol. Sem. of Ref’d Dutch Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Prof. Henry R. Weston, D.D Crozer Seminary, Chester, Penn. 
Prof. John A. Paine, Ph.D. ........ Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Prof. Elijah R. Craven, D.D........ Newark, N. Y. (N. J.? ed.) 


And they were unanimously elected. (They have since signified 
their acceptance.) 

The first paper was read by Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., of 
Columbia College, New York, “On the use of the Article: a study 
in the revision of King James’ version of the Bible,” of which 
the following is an abstract: 


The principal object of this paper was to show the freedom in the use of the 
Article in Greek and in English. Prof. Short confined himself mostly to one usage, 
when, namely, the nouns are codrdinate, being connected by xai or and. Some 
scholars, taking a strictly logical view of the matter, imagine that the Article must 
be repeated if the nouns denote different individuals; and that it must be used 
only once if the nouns denote the same individual. Prof. Short adduced from the 
First and Second Books of the Anabasis of Xenophon thirteen cases of its omis- 
sion with the second or further word or words, when different individuals were 
denoted, and twenty-two cases of such omission from the Greek of St. Matt. He 
adduced ten cases of such omission in the authorized version of St. Matt. against 
Beza’s Greek text (sm. 4°. 1604); three cases in which the A. V. inserted the Ar- 
ticle and repeated it against Beza’s text; and four cases in which, against Beza’s 
text, the A. V. inserted it, but did not repeat it, though different individuals were 
designated. 

This freedom in the use of the article proceeded, Prof. Short believed, partly 
from economy and partly because the nouns formed one idea, (as ros dpxtepeis 
kai ypappareis, regarded as one body, St. Matt. 24; so, rovs orparnyots xat 
Aoxayovs, Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 2). The first principle, economy, is so strong that the 
Article is not repeated even when the ideas are opposed to each other: as, rod 
pei{ovos éAdrrovos, Plat. Euthyph. 7, C.; and in rév kai 
dorpa, Phaed. 111, C., the Article is not repeated, but in a single form does 
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duty for two numbers and the three genders. This explanation of its omission in 
such case is confirmed by the use of the demonstrative pronoun, which is only 
a stronger form of the Article, and is a longer word. This pronoun is not repeated 
in a single instance in the Greek of St. Matt., and only once in the A. V. of that 
Gospel, in 13 54, where it seems to have been repeated merely because the nouns 
were of different numbers. 

This same freedom in the use of the Article in English was illustrated from 
cases drawn from a definite and equal portion of Hooker, Bacon, Taylor, Barrow, 
Addison, and Burke. 

Cases were also adduced of its not being repeated even with a double con- 
nective, ré-xai and both-and; as, rnv re Kipov Kai yopay, Anab. 2, 5, 11, 
and 2, 4, 19; it scares both the faculties and affections, Feltham’s Resolves, p. 229 
(Pickering’s ed.), and p. 230. 

Prof. Short spoke of the analogous use of the Indefinite English Article, an 
or a, this also being now and then employed only once, even when two or more 
individuals or objects are denoted: as, a distaste and repugnance, Batrow, iv., p. 23, 
(Oxford ed.); a trepidation and hurry, Addison, Spectator, vol. i., p. 35, (Tonson’s 
ed.); arid of the rare use in the opposite direction both of the and an, that is, of 
their repetition with an attribute when only one individual or object is denoted; 
as, this is the first and the most maundement, St. Matt. 22 38, Wycliffe; and so Tyndale, 
the Genevan, and the Rheims versions; the Holy One and the Just, Acts 314; the 
shortest and the safest course, Feltham, p. 270; a ravening and a roaring lion, Ps. 22 13; 
be was a good man and a just, St. Luke 23 50; a happy and a glorious eternity, Taylor, 
Holy Living, p. 8 (Eden’s ed.); a happy and a liberal condition, Butke, Am. Taxation, 
p. 120 (Payne’s ed.), 


This paper was discussed until 12:15 P.M. During the discus- 
sion the President arrived and took the chair. 

The second paper was read by Prof. George E. Day, D.D., on 
the connection of thought between Phil. 2:2 and 13, of which the 
following is an abstract: 


The question was presented and discussed, whether the Apostle, in saying, 
v.13, “for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to work in virtue of 
his benevolent purpose,” assigns a ground of encouragement to believers in working 
out their own salvation, as many hold, or does he present a reason for the manner 
ot state of mind in which they should prosecute this work, “with fear and trem- 
bling?” The latter view was maintained on the ground of the emphatic position 
of the clause rendered “fear and trembling,” as a simple inspection of the passage 
shows, pera xai rpdpou cwtnpiay The mean- 
ing of this emphatic clause was then examined, and shown to be: “‘with the rever- 
ence which befits a servant.’ The reason for this state of mind, in laboring after a 
complete salvation, is that none less than God, by his Spirit and in the accomplish- 
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ment of his benevolent purpose, is a co-worker for the same end. As servants of 
the Lord in such a work, undertaken by him in the execution of his gracious 
purpose, should not believers engage in this work with fear and trembling? The 
true connection and meaning, then, of the whole passage would be thus expressed: 
“Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, work out (not as in my 
presence only, but now much more in my absence) your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for (as a reason for this profound reverence) it is God, who, in 
virtue of his good pleasure, is working in you both to will and to work.” 


This paper was discussed until 1 P.M. 

The Council appointed New Haven as the place for the next 
meeting, and the afternoon of Thursday, June 2d, as the time for 
its beginning. 

Voted, That the members of the Society living in New Haven 
be a committee to arrange the place and hour of the meeting. 

The Society took a recess until 2 P.M. 

On reassembling, the next paper was read by Prof. C. M. Mead, 
on Gen. 2s as related to Gen. 1, of which the following is an ab- 
stract: 


Most of the apparent discrepancies between the two narratives of the creation 
are easily reconciled by taking into consideration the different points of view from 
which the creation is narrated in the two accounts. But in 2 5 there is a statement 
which, as usually understood, cannot so easily be reconciled with the first chapter. 
Here (according to the correct rendering) it is said: “Now there was yet no shrub 
of the field in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet grown: for Jehovah God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no man to till the ground.” 
The difficulty lies in the apparent assertion that the reasons for the absence of 
vegetation in that pristine period were (1) that there had been no rain, and (2) 
that there was no man to cultivate the soil. If, therefore, there could be no vegeta- 
tion without man, then, of course, the creation of man must have preceded that 
of vegetation,—quite contrary to the statement of Ch. 1. 

The ordinary modes of reconciling these accounts are quite unsatisfactory: 

1. Murphy’s somewhat confused conception is as follows: “Plant and herb 
here comprise the whole vegetable world.” “But it is not stated that young trees 
were not in existence, but merely that plants of the field were not yet in the land. 
Of the herbs it is only said that they had not yet sent forth a bud or blade.”’ “The 
original trees were confined to a centre of vegetation, from which it was intended 
that they should spread in the course of nature.’ ““The herbage seems to have 
been more widely diffused than the trees. Hence it is not said that they were not 
in the land, as it is said of field trees.”’ 

But all this explains nothing. So far as the explanation rests on the assumption 
that Y'US means only that part of the earth known to the writer, the herbage 
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being understood to have been diffused beyond that limit, nothing is gained; for 
if man was needed in the known region, in order to! the growth of vegetation, 
he must have been equally needed in the unknown. And Murphy’s notion that 
the plants were first created and inserted into the ground, and then waited for 
rain and man before they struck root, while also useless as a solution of the diffi- 
culty, is rather too childish for minute consideration. 

2. Delitzsch assumes that the vegetation spoken of in the second chapter was 
a different one from that of the first. Shrub and herb he understands, like Murphy, 
as including all vegetation; but he supposes that demoniacal agencies had been 
at work in connection with the original six days’ work, and that the vegetation 
and animals then produced had to be all swept away, and an entirely new animal 
world created in connection with the creation of man. 

Not to urge the utter absence of any intimation of such a demoniacal inter- 
ference, and its inconsistency with the term “good”’ applied to each part of the 
creative work, it is sufficient to say that it, after all, does not explain the thing to 
be explained. If rain and man were needed for the existence and growth of the 
second set of plants, they must have been equally needed for the first. 

3. The more common explanation, found e.g. in the commentaries of Keil, 
Lange, and Bishop Brown (Speaker’s), is that “shrub of the field” and “herb of 
the field’’ are specific, denoting a kind of vegetation not created on the third day. 
The theory is that these were species designed particularly for man’s use. 

But this theory is not much more tenable than the others. The objections to 
it are: 

(1) Such a limitation of the meaning of the phrases in question is entirely 
without warrant. No positive evidence of any such distinction as is here made 
has been or can be adduced. ‘TW does sometimes denote cultivated soil; but it 
also (as Gen. 25 27) denotes the wide country as opposed to the city or village; 
moreover, in this narrative, TTY i is clearly used where VY is used in the other 
(as in the phrase 

(2) This theory assumes that no rain was needed for vegetation in general, but 
was needed for this kind of vegetation. This borders on the absurd. 

(3) This theory is positively contradicted by the narratives themselves. Ch. 1 
describes the production of herbs and fruit trees (ver. 12), and assigns to man 
(ver. 29) these same herbs and fruits as his food. When, therefore, Bishop Browne 
says that “the historian evidently means that no cultivated land and no vegetables 
fit for the use of man were yet in existence on the earth,” it seems to be necessary 
to assume that the food assigned to Adam and Eve, while yet unfallen, was not 
fit for their use; whereas, “the herb of the fie/d,’’ which Adam was told to eat 
after his fall (3 18), was a superior kind of vegetation, specially adapted, it would 
seem, for fallen man! 

The true solution of the difficulty is very simple: 

The statement, “and there was no man,” etc., should not be regarded as a part 


1 Add, promote? (ed.). 
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of the reason assigned for the absence of vegetation, but rather as an independent 
statement, codrdinate with the first clause of the verse. In printing, let a period 
precede it. Grammatically, this is not only possible, but even more natural than 
the ordinary way of making the force of "3 extend to the end of the verse. 

This explanation at once removes the chief difficulty. The two things affirmed 
are (1) that there was no vegetation, and (2) that there was no man. More positive 
reasons for this view are the following: 

(@) It avoids the unnatural assumption, involved in the other theories, that this 
verse gives such exclusive prominence to vegetation. Man appears, in the common 
view, to be regarded by the author only as a condition of the growth of plants. 

(d) It is a priori improbable, or even inconceivable, that any one should say or 
imply that human cultivation could have been essential to the original growth of 
vegetation, whereas it is so evident to every one that it is not essential to vege- 
tation now. 

(©) The common view makes the author of the second narrative contradict 
himself. If man’s labor was essential to vegetation, how could it be said (ver. 9) 
that God caused the trees of the garden to grow, before man had been put into it? 

Should it be urged that the phrase “‘to till the ground” implies that the whole 
clause is meant as a reason for the absence of vegetation, it is sufficient to reply 
that this narrative does throughout represent man’s business to be that of a culti- 
vator of the soil, and that, therefore, this expression here is consistent with the 
rest. But this is quite different from making the cultivation essential to the exist- 
ence of vegetation. 


This paper was discussed until 3:45 P.M. 
The next paper, on the general interpretation of Ezek. 4o—48, 
by the Prof. C. H. Toy, in the absence of the author, was read 
by Dr. H. Crosby. The following is an abstract: 


The fullest description in the Old Testament of the restored and perfected 
Israelitish state is that given in the last section of the book of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
chs. 40—48. While the other prophets, before and after him, have only scattered 
and general expressions of deliverance and blessing, he draws his picture of the 
new civil and religious polity at length, with minute details and with an approach 
to completeness in his filling-in. Here we have, then, a statement of what a part, 
at least, of the exiles in Babylon looked forward to for the coming restoration of 
Israel,—of special interest because it belongs to that formative period of Baby- 
lonian-Jewish culture, out of which afterwards came Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Soferim. If we put the second part of Isaiah in the exile, (say B. C. 540, about 
thirty years later than Ezekiel’s prophecy), we may see in it a statement of other 
views, with the same general religious ideas, certainly, but conceived in a different 
spirit. A comparison of these two prophecies might vield va uable results for the 
history of the exile period. I shall not now attempt this, but will go on to consider 
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the earlier, and, without undertaking the criticism of the various theories of inter- 
pretation, will examine the prophet’s words in the hope of getting from them a 
clearer notion of what he, and others with him at that time, expected for re-estab- 
lished Israel. 

I. On its face, the prophecy is literal: it relates to a real temple and state ex- 
pected or hoped for by the prophet. This is the natural conclusion from the minute 
and exact statements of the dimensions of the temple and its territory, the pre- 
scriptions relating to offerings, and to the character, prerogatives and functions of 
priests and prince; the plain and full geographical directions for the division of 
the land among the tribes, and the way in which the religious history of the people 
is treated,—prescriptions, directions and exhortations that in no wise differ from 
what we find in Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, and the Prophets. The measurements 
in chs. 40—42 are so minute that it would be hard to imagine their use unless a 
literal building was intended. Most of these are connected with the accommodation 
of the priests and the handling of the offerings,—ch. 40, the north gate, with its 
eight sacrificial tables; 41, the side-chambers of the temple; 42, the priests’ cham- 
bers,—which is perfectly natural if the priest Ezekiel was planning a literal build- 
ing. The description of the sacrificial ceremonial in 43, the rules for the conduct 
of the priests in 44 (as specific as those in Lev. 21, 22), the laws relating to the 
prince, the measurements of territory, the rules for the opening of the temple- 
gate, etc., in 45, 46, and, finally, the division of the land among the tribes, in 47, 
48, seem quite incomprehensible unless the prophet had in mind an actual state 
and temple. Add to this that the tone of the writing is throughout one of absolute 
matter-of-fact and legislative; not for a moment does it rise to imaginative fervor, 
nor is there in it anything to suggest a figurative character for the description. A 
deep religious sentiment pervades the whole, but this would properly belong to 
the conception of a real temple which was to be the religious centre of Israel. 
Such is the impression that the general character of the section makes on us; is 
there anything in the description to set it aside ? 

II. Let us examine several points that may seem to stamp the picture as an 
ideal one: 

1. The fact that it is put in the form of a vision may be supposed to deprive it 
of literalness. A vision it undoubtedly is; but let us see whether in the other Old 
Testament visions the figurative and the literal are not clearly distinguished from 
each other. Take the visional passages in Amos, Isaiah, and Zechariah, and those 
in Ezek. 1—39; in every case we shall find that while the vision presents a certain 
form, there is added a word of exhortation or explanation by which the practical 
meaning of the visional form is clearly set forth. We may, therefore, always expect 
to find the key appended to the vision; and certainly, if a direct, literal discourse 
is added, we may confidently look to it to give the literal meaning. Such discourses 
we find in one section in 43 10, rr and 44 5—9, wherein, instead of any indication 
that the vision is symbolical, instead of the enforcement of moral-religious truth, 
or reference to a coming historical event, as elsewhere, we have merely the com- 
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mand to carry into effect all the particulars. The word is: “Show the house to 
the house of Israel, and let them measure the pattern.”’ “Son of man, mark well... 
all that I say to thee concerning all the ordinances of the house.”’ Similar is the 
exhortation to the prince, 45, and the direction concerning the partition of the land 
among the tribes, 47 21; we look in vain, even in the description of the river, 47, 
for any hint of symbolism. The natural inference is, that the detail is the essence, 
that the meaning is simply the literal temple and state. And this is the less sur- 
prising since in Exodus the tabernacle is constructed literally after the pattern 
shown Moses in the mount (Ex. 25 40). 

2. The epithet “very high,” applied to the temple-hill in 40 2, may seem to be 
an idealizing of the whole picture, since, in fact, Moriah was not so high as some 
of the neighboring hills. It is quite possible that this epithet belongs to the ideal 
setting of the vision, as the cherubim do; but in that case, it does not interfere 
with the principle of interpretation explained above; we are still bound to take the 
signification from the prophet’s discourses of application. Still, there is no dif- 
ficulty in understanding this adjective literally. Jerusalem is viewed in the Old 
Testament as a lofty place, and to the prophet, dwelling in the flat country of 
Babylonia, it might well seem a “very high’? mountain. The supposition that a 
supernatural elevation of the hill (comp. Mic. 41) is spoken of seems not probable. 

3. The dimensions of the temple-area may appear to be literally impossible, 
and thus designedly idealizing. The whole oblation is a square of 25,000 of a cer- 
tain unnamed unit, and the sanctuary a square of 500 of the same (45 1—6, 47 8—20). 
If the unit be the cubit of 21 inches, there is no difficulty; if (as seems to be the 
case) it is the reed, of six cubits, or 101/, feet, then the oblation is 50 miles and the 
sanctuary one mile square. But there is no difficulty even with these figures. The 
whole land of Israel, according to Ezekiel (47 15—20), is about 230 miles long from 
north to south, by about 100 broad from east to west. Taking out the square of 
50 miles for the oblation, there remains a territory of 180 by 100 miles, giving to 
each tribe 1,500 square miles. As to the sanctuary, it is objected that Moriah is 
very much less than a mile square; but there is no need to restrict it to Moriah. 
Ezekiel reconstructs the whole land, and while the temple itself might have stood 
on the summit of Moriah, the sanctuary or sacred area might easily have stretched 
over to the neighboring hills. Further, this large assignment of land to the temple 
accords precisely with Ezekiel’s obvious plan, which is to make the temple the 
centre of the whole Israelitish national life. 

4. The feature in the description that most naturally seems to be figurative is 
the healing stream, ch. 47 1—12. It is to be noted, however, at the outset, that it 
stands between two quite literal paragraphs, and that not a word is said in the text 
of a purely figurative meaning for it. Symbolical it may be, and literal also. There 
are two distinct questions to be considered: is the river supernatural? and is it 
literal? As to the first, supposing such a river to exist, there is nothing certainly 
preternatural in its accompaniments. It is not surprising that it should contain fish, 
or that evergreen trees with edible fruit and medicinal leaves should grow on its 
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banks. The purifying effect on the Dead Sea is more doubtful; but such an effect 
might easily be conceived by the prophet to follow the entrance of a large body 
of fresh water into the Sea, as appears to be indicated by the fact that the marshes 
are left salt. The river manifestly follows the course of the Kidron, and the only 
point in its history that is not clear is its issuing from under the temple; as to ~ 
which, we do not know exactly where Ezekiel located the temple, and we are still 
unacquainted with the water supply of that region. 

But, even if the prophet intended the stream to be supernatural, it does not 
follow that he did not mean it literally. In various prophetic passages (as Isa. 11, 
Joel 3 1—s, 415,16, Zech. 14 4—11) there are indications of the expectation of great 
physical changes in the Messianic time; and in two of these is mention of streams 
flowing from the temple, as if the topographical situation made such a suggestion 
natural. 

To sum up: there seems to be nothing in these facts to set aside the natural 
impression made by the vision. Ezekiel looked for a precise repetition of the old 
form of religion, only enlarged and better organized. Of anything else than the 
national religion, with the temple as the centre, he says nothing; he here looks 
neither to remote times nor to other nations, but simply to a firmly established 
Jewish national life. The temple meant for him righteousness, and his outlook 
does not reach further. The explanation of this fact I shall not attempt to give here. 

Some general objections to this interpretation may be mentioned. 1. Ezekiel’s 
temple ritual, it may be said, agrees neither with that of Deuteronomy, nor with 
that of Leviticus; and, if taken literally, would suppose in the prophet a singular 
modification of a divinely-established order of worship. This objection falls away 
if we suppose the ritual to be the result of a historical development; and, in any 
case, the supposition that Ezekiel’s picture is symbolical does not remove the 
difficulty, since the prophet sets up as his standard of perfection something differ- 
ent from that of the Pentateuchal books. 2. The fact that his plan was not adopted 
by the returned exiles may be supposed to show that he and they did not look on 
it as literal. But the failure to adopt it is sufficiently explained by the circumstances 
of the return (very different from what Ezekiel describes), which made it impossible. 
3. This appears to ascribe to the prophet a false prediction. Such a designation of 
the vision is, however, altogether out of place. His faith in the God of Israel led 
him to anticipate a prosperous future for the people, and this he (like all the pro- 
phets) thought of under the conditions of his own time. The merely outward in 
his picture was not accomplished ; but the spiritual-religious idea has been fulfilled. 
4. It may be felt that the literal interpretation is objectionable, because it leaves 
the vision barren of Christian thought,—it turns out to be nothing but the un- 
realized draft of a Jewish civil-religious constitution. But, in truth, there is the 
same spiritual thought here that is found in all the prophecies. Ezekiel’s vision is 
an embodiment of the idea of God’s indwelling in the midst of his people, which 
has its highest realization in the person and life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


This paper was discussed until 5 P.M. 
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Voted, That the Secretary be requested to print, for the use of 
the members, an abstract of the proceedings of this meeting and 
of the papers read, together with a list of the members of the 
Society. 

Voted, That Dr. Gardiner be requested to express to Dr. Wash- 
burn the thanks of the Society for his hospitality, and its great 
regret at his sickness. 

After the reading and approval of the rough minutes of the 
meeting, the Society adjourned. 


FREDERIC GARDINER 
Secretary 


The following papers were not read, and stand over to the 
next meeting: 


By Prof. E. Abbot, LL. D.—On the construction of Tit. 2 13. 

By Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D.—On Rom. 9 s. 

By Prof. Selah Merrill, D.D.—On discoveries in Palestine. 

By Prof. T. J. Conant, D.D.—On the interpretation of Isa. 21. 

By President S. C. Bartlett, D.D.—On the interpretation of Gen. 49 10. 

By Prof. C. M. Mead.—On the interpretation of Ex. 33 7—11. 

By Chancellor Howard Crosby, LL. D.—An exegesis of the reference to the potter 
and the clay in Rom. 9 zr. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 2gth AND 3oth, 1930 


HE sixty-sixth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by the President, Dean 
W. F. Bade, at 10:30 A.M. on December 29th, 1930, atthe Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
report of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor B. W. Bacon, 
was presented on his behalf by Professor C. H. Kraeling, who 
has acted for him throughout the year. The report was accepted, 
and following its suggestion the following minute was adopted: 

Voted that the Society of Biblical Literature request the American Oriental 
Society through its librarian, Mr. Andrew Keogh, to act as the custodian of a 
permanent file of the Journal of Biblical Literature consisting of one bound copy 
of each of the forty-nine volumes published to date and such bound copies of 
volumes subsequently to be published as shall be deposited with the librarian of 
the Sterling Memorial Library. 

The report of the Treasurer was presented by Professor H. H. 
Tryon. To audit the same, Professors George Dahl and S. V. 
McCasland were appointed by the Chair as an Auditing Gom- 
mittee. 

The report of the Recording Secretary was read, accepted, 
and ordered placed on file. 

To prepare a memorial minute concerning our deceased honor- 
ary member, Professor Adolf von Harnack, Professors Bewer and 
Batten were appointed. 

For the committee appointed last year to consider a suggestion 
on a Hellenistic Greek Lexicon, the Chairman, Professor W. H. 
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P. Hatch sent a written report to the effect that the Committee 
did not agree that this project should be encouraged at this time. 
The report was accepted and the Committee released. 

On behalf of the committee appointed to arrange for the cel- 
ebration this year of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Society, Professor J. A. Montgomery made a verbal report 
explaining briefly some of the plans which had been made. Pro- 
fessor J. A. Bewer reported for the Committee of Local Arrange- 
ments for this Meeting. 

The following changed wording of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, having been in due order proposed last year and sent to the 
members of the Society through the printing of the proceedings 
of last year’s meeting, was on vote unanimously adopted: 

“The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer, who with nine others shall 
be united in a Council. These shall be elected annually by the Society, with the 
exception of the Corresponding Secretary who shall be elected annually by the 
Council, and of the nine members of the Council three of whom shall be elected 
each year for a term of three years. Additional members of the Council shall be 


the President of the Society for the preceding year and the Presidents of the Sec- 
tions hereinafter provided for.” 


To serve as a Nominating Committee, the Chair appointed 
Professors Dougherty, Hussey and Butin. 

It was decided that the Council should be called to meet at 
5 P.M. the same afternoon in Room 203. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the follow- 
ing papers: 
Ceramics and History in Palestine (Presidential Address) W. F. Badé 
Light from Archaeology on the Religion of Canaan E. A. Leslie 
The Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs: A Judeo-Arabic Recension 

J. J. Obermann 

The Ascension Faith of Peter S. J. Case 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, December 29. The Society re- 
convened about 2:10. The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed until adjournment at about 5:30 P.M.: 

Precursors of Biblical Criticism F. G. Bratton 
4* 
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Redating of Lamentations George Dahl 
The First Evangelic Tradition B. S, Easton 
Some Cultural Principles in Hebrew Civilisation: an Analysis Margaret B.Crook 
The Contribution of Adolf von Harnack to Theological and Biblical Learning 
G. S. Duncan 
The Humanitarian Implications of the Wisdom Literature J. D. McCormick 


MONDAY EVENING, December 29. At 6:30 P.M. the So- 
ciety convened for dinner in the Refectory of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and for celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Letters of congratulation from various Societies and individuals 
were read and responses were made orally as follows: 

For the American Society of Church History Professor W. W. Rockwell 
For the Union Theological Seminary Professor Julius A. Bewer 
For the American Oriental Society Professor E. G. H. Kraeling 
For the Archaeological Institute of America Professor Moses Hadas 

For the American Council of Learned Societies . ... Mr. Mortimer Graves 

For the American Schools of Oriental Research ... Professor George A. Barton 
For the British Society of Old Testament Study ... Professor J. M. P. Smith 
For European Scholars in General 


An account of the history of the Society was read by Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt. This was followed by sundry reminiscences 
from Professor D. G. Lyon, President Cyrus Adler, Professor 
C. C. Torrey, and Professor H. J. Cadbury. 

(For a detailed record of these proceedings, see pp. ix—xxiii.) 


TUESDAY MORNING, December 30. The Society conven- 
ed at 9:30 A.M. to hear a Symposium on Palestinian Judaism in 
the First Century, which had been arranged under direction of 
Professor F, C. Porter. The Symposium was introduced by two 
papers: 


The Main Stream and Undercurrents Louis Ginzberg 
N.T, Evidence of Various Types and Tendencies F. C. Porter 


Following these there was considerable discussion in which 
Professors B. S. Easton, F. J. F. Jackson, M. L. Margolis, I. J. 
Peritz, K. Fullerton, L. Finkelstein, and C. H. Kraeling took 
part. 
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The two following papers were also read: 


The Nature of Jewish Eschatology A.N. Wilder 
The World-view of Jesusand the First Century Jewish World-view E.W.K. Mould 


The Society then turned to some matters of business. The 
Committee on Memorials presented the following paper con- 
cerning the late Professor Adolf von Harnack, which was adopt- 
ed by a rising vote and copies of it were ordered to be sent to the 
family of thedeceased and to the University to which he belonged: 


“The Society. of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the loss of its honorary 
member, Professor Adolf von Harnack, who died on June 10, 1930, in his eightieth 
year. 

He was the most celebrated theologian of his time; a scholar with an enormous 
tange of accurate knowledge; an investigator of finely trained observation, com- 
bination, and judgment, of rare historical insight and imagination, and gifted with 
great power of lucid exposition and description. 

In his special field of Church history he was unrivalled. His monumental works 
of “‘The History of Dogma,” “The History of Ancient Christian Literature,”’ 
“The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries,” and 
“‘Marcion” are landmarks in historiography. Hundreds of monographs, essays, 
and articles, many of them of great significance for New Testament and Biblical 
learning, came from his indefatigable pen. Some were for a wider circle of readers, 
as e. g. his famous lectures on “Das Wesen des Christentums.” 

Professor Harnack was a master teacher who trained many pupils, some of 
whom became great scholars and teachers, though none as great as he himself. 
He stimulated, guided, and inspired his students as he trained them in historical 
method. Severe with himself, he was exacting with his pupils. It was a distinction 
to be accepted as a full member of his historical seminar. 

His range of interest extended far beyond the field of theology and history. 
He wrote the “History of the Prussian Academy of Science”; he projected and 
organized in a masterly fashion the great Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for research 
in the natural sciences and became its president and guiding spirit. He reorganized 
the Prussian State Library at Berlin, became chief librarian besides carrying on the 
work of his professorship and his research, and influenced bibliothecaric science 
in Germany profoundly. 

He was deeply interested in public life; whatever touched the life of the nation, 
society, and church moved him too. He was one of the founders of the Evangelical 
Social Congress. With all his might he was ready to work for the renewal of the 
Church. Unfortunately, the great theologian and historian of the Ritschlian school 
was too liberal for the conservatives who did not know the deep piety and ardent 
devotion of this rare man. Too late the church saw her terrible mistake in exclud- 
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ing this brilliant mind and Christian spirit from active participation in ecclesiastical 
affairs 


One of the really great has passed on. We know that this Society honored itself 
when it made him an honorary member in 1904; we feel our loss, and at the same 
time rejoice that he belongs to us still.” 


In accordance with the proposal made last year, it was voted 
that the limitation of the Constitution providing that only two 
honorary members could be elected in one year be suspended 
this year on account of the Fiftieth Anniversary. The Council 
made an oral report of its proceedings through the Recording 
Secretary. In accordance with its suggestions, it was voted to 
elect the following honorary members: 


Pére L. P. Hugues Vincent 
Professor Adolf Deissmann 
Professor Stanley A. Cook 
Canon Burnet H. Streeter 
Professor Ernst Sellin 
Professor Ernst Lohmeyer 


A list of forty (40) persons nominated by members of the So- 
ciety for election into membership and approved by the Council 
was read, and the persons named were elected members of the 
Society. 

It was reported that the Council had elected Professor C. H. 
Kraeling as Editor of the Journal for 1931 and Professors B. W. 
Bacon and George Dahl as Associates on the Editorial Board. 

The Council proposed that the next meeting should be held in 
New York on December 28th and 29th, 1931. This proposal was 
approved by the Society. 

‘The Nominating Committee submitted the names of officers 
to serve for next year, and their report was accepted and the 
officers named elected. They are as follows: 


Professor B. S. Easton 
Professor J. M. P. Smith 
Professor H. H. Tryon 
Professor H. J. Cadbury 


+s Cambridge, England 
Professor Martin Dibelius .........................»Heidelberg, Germany 
Vice President 
«Recording Secretary 
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Associates in Council (term expires 1931) 
Professor George Dahl 


Professor H. S. Gehman » Associates in Council (term expires 1932) 
Professor Moses Bailey 


> Associates in Council (term expires 1933) 


{ Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 

The plan adopted this year of circulating in advance of the 
meeting abstracts of the papers to be presented was discussed, 
and it was voted it should be continued. 

The Auditing Committee made report, which, with the report - 
of the Treasurer, was accepted and ordered placed on file. 

The following votes of thanks were recorded: 

“This Society records its sense of gratitude to the Union Theological Seminary 
for its gracious hospitality on this its Fiftieth Anniversary, and begs to convey to 


the President and Corporation of the Seminary its warm thanks for their gracious 
kindness.” 

“This Society offers its compliments to the Management of the Refectory of 
the Union Theological Seminary and expresses its grateful appreciation of the 
service rendered at the Annual Dinner, which largely contributed to the comfort 
and happiness of the occasion.” | 


The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of appreciative 
reply to Professor George F. Moore for the letter which he had 
written to the Society on this occasion. 

The suggestion that some of the papers and letters presented 
at the Anniversary Dinner should be published in the Journal 
was referred with approval to the Editors for their consideration 
in consultation with the Recording Secretary and the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Fiftieth Anniversary. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, December 30. The Society divid- 
ed into two sections for the consideration of papers. In the Old 
Testament Section, which adjourned about 5 P.M., the follow- 
ing papers were read and discussed: 


LV 
Professor Julius Bewer............ 
Professor D. W. Riddle............ 
Professor H.C. Alleman........... 
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Some Aspects of the Religion of the Book of Proverbs Fleming James 
Borrowed Biblical Biographies Simon Cohen 
A Study in Comparison of the Texts of Kings and Chronicles J.A.Montgomery 
The Hebrew Word nuah G. R. Berry 
The Word ’ah (brother) in the O.T. B. A. Elzas 
The Seal of Eliakim and the latest Pre-Exilic History of Judah W.F. Albright 
The Ancient Significance of sisith F, J. Stephens 
The Key Chapter in the Book of Job Kemper Fullerton 
Legal Terms of O.T. Hebrew C. H. Gordon 


In the New Testament Section, presided over by the Vice 
President, Professor B. S. Easton, the following papers were read 
and discussed prior to adjournment about 5:45 P.M.: 
The Growth of Mishnic Legislation Critically Considered I, J. Peritz 
Some Problems in Acts F, J. F. Jackson 
The Agreement of John with the Synoptists as to the Date of Crucifixion (15 Ni- 

san) C. C. Torrey 
The Origin and Development of the Figure of Hermes Trismegistus W. J. Wilson 
Some Recent Interpretations of 2 Cor. 5 1—10 F. V. Filson 
Literary Form in the Fourth Gospel James Muilenburg 
Erastus of Corinth H. J. Cadbury 
The Basis of the Resurrection Faith S. V. McCasland 
*A Paleologan Family of N.T: Manuscripts B. R. Willoughby 


The following papers also were presented by title only. It was 
impossible to include them for oral presentation either on ac- 
count of the absence of the authors or for lack of time: 


The Motivation of John 21 15—25 B. W. Bacon 
The Missionary Idea in the O.T. J. A. Bewer 
The Landevennec (Harkness) Gospels in the New York Public Library 
C. H. Kraeling 
The Literary Structure of Paul’s Hymn to Love N. W. Lund 
Divine Epithets and Attributes in Hellenistic Jewish Literature Ralph Marcus 
A wp for a &—An Inner Double Leaf Lost 
The Supplement at the End of 3 Kingdoms 2 
The Logic of the Theory of Translation Greek 
Was Jezebel the Mother of Ahab’s Children ? 
An Ancient Latin Bible (1587 A.D.) that Found Its Way Into the Corn Belt 
W.N. Stearns 
Theodore of Mopsuestia as an Interpreter of the O.T. Dudley Tyng 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, December 30. This Session was held 
as an annual meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Ar- 
chaeological Research with the following program: 

Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research W. J. Moulton 
*Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930 W. F. Albright 
*The 1930 Work at Ain Shems Elihu Grant 
*The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions of Serabit-el-Khadim R. Butin 


HENRY J. CADBURY, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of our roll at present appear to number 
448, which is an increase of six over the number reported last 
year. This includes thirty-three persons who were elected last 
year, and who subsequently qualified for membership. 

The deaths of the following active members have been report- 
ed during the year: 

Rev. Lester Bradner, died Sept. 21, 1929, a member since 1903; 

Miss Helen M. Doremus, died Oct. 29, 1930, elected last year; 

Mr. Raffaele Tramontano, died Nov. 29, 1930, a member since 1924. 

Also Professor R. W. Rogers, for many years formerly (1888 to 1924) a mem- 
ber of the Society, died Dec. 12, 1930. 

With Biblical Scholars throughout the world, we share the loss 
of Professor Adolf von Harnack of Berlin. He was made an ho- 
norary member of our Society in 1904. 

Your Secretary records among his other activities for the past 
year his instructive experience of attending a three-day session 
of the American Council of Learned Societies in New York last 
January. One day was a conference for Secretaries of the con- 
stituent Societies. The other two days were occupied by the busi- 
ness meetings of the Council to which Professor Albright and 
the undersigned were the delegates on your behalf. 


December 26, 1930. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY J. CADBURY, Recording Secretary. 
* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


As requested by the Society at its last meeting, the Board of 
Editors has published the Journal in four individual parts during 
the past year. The advantages of this method of publication are 
evident, but the difficulties inherent in the increase of handling 
and editorial labors with a consequent increase of editorial, print- 
ing and mailing expenses need to be noted. Above all the new 
method of publication makes it imperative that members of the 
Society co-operate with the Board of Editors by putting their 
MS in shape for printing prior to their communication to the 
Society at its annual meeting. This is important because it will 
help the editors to meet the need for copy for Part One of each 
volume which under the existing plan must go to press on Ja- 
nuary 1, and because it will aid in restoring balance to the dif- 
ferent numbers at present unbalanced because the longer con- 
tributions, putting in their appearance later in the year, tend to 
crowd the later issues with a few long articles, while making the 
early issues a collection of only brief communications. 

In view of the fact that the expenses connected with the Jour- 
nal continually amount to some $ 450 more than the normal in- 
come from dues and sales, the Board of Editors requests the 
Society’s approval of a systematic attempt to enlist the interest 
of non-subscribing Libraries and Institutions in the purchase of 
the Journal by sending sample copies properly advertised before- 
hand to important centers here and abroad. An increase of sub- 
scriptions from this source should lead also to the disposal of 
back files still in stock. 

In addition the Board of Editors requests the Society to author- 
ize negotiations such as may lead to the preservation in the Sterl- 
ing Memorial Library of a bound permanent file of the past issues 
of the Journal, and of such further volumes as may appear in the 
future. The purpose of this request is to achieve a clear distinc- 
tion between the permanent files of the Society, at present con- 
sisting supposedly of five copies of each number kept with the 
surplus stock in the stock-rooms of the Yale Press, and the stock 


| 
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on hand, and to guard against the recurrence of the situation 
which arose last year when Volume XLVIII, Parts I and II was 
completely disposed of, due to errors in clerical handling, leav- 
ing the Society without a single copy of this part of its public- 
ations. It is suggested that the Society apply to the American 
Oriental Society to act as custodian of the permanent bound file 
_ to be deposited in the Sterling Memorial Library, thus permit- 
ting the file to be kept in the room which houses the library of 
the American Oriental Society. If the Society so desires a motion 
such as the following might be entertained: 


Moved that the Society of Biblical Literature request the 
American Oriental Society, through its Librarian, Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, to act as custodian of a permanent file of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, consisting of one bound copy of each 
of the 49 volumes published to date, and such bound copies 
of volumes subsequently to be published as shall be deposited 
with the Librarian of the Sterling Memorial Library. 


Signed: 
BENJAMIN W. BACON 
per C. H. KRAELING. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF 1930 


2225.47 
$ 5615.29 


BALANCE ON HAND DECEMBER 29, 1930 
New First National Bank, Meadville, Pa. 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New York 


2809.90 $ 5615.29 


The above report covering transactions to date, is respectfully submitted. 
December 29, 1930 
HAROLD H. TRYON, Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct 


GEORGE DAHL, S. V. McCASLAND, 
Auditing Committee. 


December 29, 1930 


Lx 
Balance forwatd $ 3389.82 
RECEIPTS 
Dues and arrears $1266.00 
Yale University Press 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing and postage 108.25 
Secretary’s expenses 80.92 
Editorial expenses 136,86 
Dues-American Council of Learned Societies ... . 25.00 
2805.39 
Check on hand for deposit...........ee0ee0008 4.00 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901, Dec. 28, 1923 and Dec. 29, 1930) 


CONSTITUTION 
I 
This association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis.” ‘ 
Il 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the Scriptures 
by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on Biblical topics. 
Til 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer, who with nine others shall 
be united in a Council. These shall be elected annually by the Society, with the 
exception of the Corresponding Secretary who shall be elected annually by the 
Council, and of the nine members of the Council three of whom shall be elected 
each year for a term of three years, Additional members of the Council shall be 
the President of the Society for the preceding year and the Presidents of the 
IV 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary members 
shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States of America, and 
shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as Biblical scholars. The 
number of honorary members chosen at the first election shall be not more than 
ten; in any succeeding year not more than two. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the Council 
may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the President, or some other 
member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall deliver an address to the 
Society. 
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VI 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a particular 
locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the object stated 
in Article IJ, provided that the number of members composing any Section shall 
not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually choose for itself a President, 
whose duty it shall be to preside over its meeting, and to take care that such 
papers and notes read before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value 
are transmitted promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sec- 
tions shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meet- 
ings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


Vil 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recommendation 
of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a previous meeting, and 
notice of the same having been sent to the members of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice-President, 
to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence of both these 
officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the members present. 


Il 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, at least 
two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at the same time the 
list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a record of the proceedings 
of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of the members; to make an annual 
report of the condition of the Society; to distribute its publications, and to do 
such other like things as the Council may request. 


Ill 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the securing of 
suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at each meeting; to prepare 
a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for 
transmission to the members; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been 
presented, and lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, render- 
ing an account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual meeting. 
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Vv 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for membership of 
the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the additional members of 
the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places for meetings, and generally 
to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the proceedings 
of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds of the 
- Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid before them, 
as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical science. 


Vil 
Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The donation at one 
time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


Vill 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge one copy 
of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to which, if he 
be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five copies of any article 
or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have been 
elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. Twelve members 
of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction of business, 
but a smaller number may continue in session for the purpose of hearing and 
discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference to the 
ptice at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, was adopted 
June 13th, 1884. 
' Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for the pur- 
pose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, to the number 
of ten, at the rate of $ 1 a copy, but that the price to persons not members be 
the amount of the annual assessment. sae 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof, A, Bertholet, D, Theol., PreuBenallee 36, Charlottenburg 9, Berlin, Germany, 

Prof. K. Budde, D. D., Marburg, Germany, 

Prof. F, C. Burkitt, M. A., D. D., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Greifswald, Germany. 

Prof, Ernst von Dobschitz, D. D., Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Hermann Gunkel, D. Theol., Halle, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jilicher, D. D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof, Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris). 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D, D., Oxford, England. 

Sir G. A, Smith, D. D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) ’22 Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D, D., D, C. L., 3475 University St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

(593) ’20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(242) ’92 Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph, D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(731) ’22 Rev. Abel Ahlquist, 19 Bassett St., New Britain, Conn, 

(969) ’30 Rev. W. H.C. Ainley, Rockport, Tex. 

(576) ’17 Prof. Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph. D., John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

(466) ’11 Prof, Herbert C. Alleman, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

(415) ’07 Prof. Fredereck L. Anderson, D. D., Newton Centre, Mass, 

(934) 29 Miss Maty E. Andrews, A. M., B. D., 5757 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

(711) ’22 Rev. Prof. S. Angus, Ph. D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, Australia. 

(901) ’28 Rev. Otto J. Baab, Ph. D., Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 


(184) ’88 Prof. B, W. Bacon, D. D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 
(373) °04 Dean Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph. D., D. D., Litt. D., Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, Berkeley, Cal. 


LL LIEB IE IE 
6, 1930. Members are requested to notify the 
, Pa., of any change of address. 
* The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of 
his accession to membership in the Society. 
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(926) ’29 Prof. John William Bailey, Ph. D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

(690) ’22 Prof. Moses Bailey, Ph. D., 17 Tappan Road, Wellesley, Mass. 

(722) ’22 Prof. J. F. Balzer, M. A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

(825) °26 Albert E. Barnett, 1032 18th Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 

(210) ’91 Prof. George A. Barton, Ph. D., N. E. Cor. 43rd and Spruce Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

(927) ’29 Prof. Salo Baron, Columbia University, New York City. 

(211) ’91 Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph. D., 6 Chelsea Sq., N. Y. City. 

(902) 28 Prof. H. M. Battenhouse, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

(561) ’16 Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph. D., D. D., Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

(828) ’26 Prof. Dwight M. Beck, S. T. B., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

(694) ’22 Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

(970) 30 Prof. A. D. Beittel, Ph. D., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

(829) °26 Miss Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweetbriar College, Sweetbriar, Va. 

(718) ’22 Rev. C. A. Benjamin, Ph. D., Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(568) ’16 Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

(830) ’26 Rev. J. Buchanan Bernardin, Th. D., 251 W. 80th St., New York City. 

(326) 99 Prof. George R. Berry, D. D., Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

(318) ’98 Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D., D. D., Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. City. 

(618) ’21 Pres. James A. Blaisdell, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

(843) ’26 F. D. Bone, Box 17, McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. 

(928) ’29 Prof. Osborne Booth, B. A., B. D., Bethany, W. Va. 

(971) °30 Rev. Guido Bossard, A. M., D. D., Presbyterian Theo. Sem., Dubuque, 
Towa. 

(986) °30 The Rev. Floyd E. Bosshardt, 457 S. Baker St., Winona, Minnesota. 

(972) ’30 Prof. J. S. Boughton, Ph. D., Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

(795) ’25 Prof. Clarence Bouma, A. M., Th. D., Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

(887) ’27 Rev. Boone M. Bowen, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 

(423) 08 Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th. D., 5707 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

(929) 29 Rev. Wm. M. Bradner, B. D., 1 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

(903) ’28 Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

(930) ’29 Fred G. Bratton, Ph. D., Brighton Sta., R. D. 1, Rochester, New York. 

(931) ’29 Rabbi Baruch Braunstein, Apt. 9 F, 395 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

(311) ’°97 Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, Hotel Holley, 36 Washington Sq. West, 
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